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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of March, 1779. 





Annals of Scotland. From the Aceeffion of Robert J. furnamed 
Bruce, to the Acceffion of the Houfe of Stewart. - By Sir David 
‘Dalrymple. 420. 12s. 6d. boards. Murray. 


HIS volume is a continuation of the author’s Annals of 
Scotland from the acceffion of Malcolm lil. furnamed 
Canmore, to the acceffion of Rotert I, of which we gave an 
account in a former Review * It was fir David Dalrymple’s 
original defign to have extended the work to the reftoration of 
James I. but various reafons. have induced him to end it at 
the acceffion of the Houfe of Stewart, The method of ‘re- 
lating the tranfaGtions of any country in a feries of annals, 
if confidered in refpe& to precifion, is of every hiftorical nar- 
rative, perhaps, the moft difficult to accomplith, and requires 
in the writer the minuteft inveftigation of ‘the dates of events, — 
as well as the moft full and diftin® profpe& of paft-ages, to. 
fypport the chronological detail without either interruption, 
or the adinifion of fuch anecdotes as do not coincide with 
the fcope of. general hiftory. This undertaking, however, 
fir David Dalrymple has executed with a degree of accuracy 
and fidelity. that is entitled to our warmeft approbation. 

The prefent volume commences at the year 1306, when, 
on the 27th of March, Robert Bruce afcended the throne of 
Scotland. This heroic prince, our autlror obferves, had many 
and formidable obftacles to furmount in his progrefs to fovereign 





* See Crit, Rev, vol. xli. p. 27. 
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power; the folemn oaths, and even the general inclinations of 
the nobility ; the revenge of the potent houfe of Comyn; the 
-whole force of England; and the guilt of what was com- 
monly held to be a facrilegious murder. Refpeéting the vow 
made by Edward I, that he would avenge this crime, we meet 
with the following obfervations in a note. 


‘ The circumftances attending this vow, as. related by M. 
Weftm. p. 454, are fingular. ‘* Tunc allati font in pompatica 
gloria duo cygni vel olores ante regem, phalerati retibus aureis 
vel fiftulis deauratis, defiderabile {pe€taculum intuentibus. Qui- 
bus vifis, rex votum vovit Deo coeli et cygnis,” &c. This is a 
moft extraordinary paflage, for the interpretation of which I 
have confulted antiquaries, but all in vain, The fame ceremony 
is mentioned in Le livre des trois filz de Roys, f.g1. ‘* Apres 
parolles on fift:apporter ung paom par deux damoifelles, et jura 
le roy premier de deffendre tout fon dit royaume 4 fon pou- 
voir,” &c. 

‘ Sir Henry Spelman, Afpilogia, p. 132. obferves, that the 
antient heralds gave a fwan as an imprefe to muficians and fing- 
ing men. He adds, ‘* fed gloriae ftudium ex eodem hoc fym- 
bolo indicari multi afferunt.” He then quotes the paffage from 
M. Weftm. buat he neither remarks its fingularity, nor attempts 
to explain it. 

‘ Aihmole, Hiftory of the Garter, c. ¢. fect. 2. p. 185. ob- 
ferves, that Edward II]. had thefe words wrought upon ‘ his 
furcoat and fhield, provided to be ufed at a tourneament, 


«s Hay, Hay, the wythe fwan, 

“© By G——s foul, I am thy man.” 
This fhews that a awhite /wan was the imprefe of Edward III. 
and peshaps it was alfo-ufed by his grandfather, Edward I. How 


far this circumftance may ferve to illuftrate the paflage in M. 
Weitm. I will not pretend to determine.’ 


Another note in the next page affords the moft convincing . 


proof of the attention’with which our author has condu@ed his 


_refearches, 


¢ The Englith hiftorians, antient as well as modern, affert, 
that Edward [. marched into Scotland in 1306, and, in the 
manner of a favage conqueror, over-ran the country. It is cer- 
tain, however, from the dates of various inftruments in the 


fecond volume of Foedera Angliae, that Edward did not march . 


into Scotland in 1306. On the 22d July, 1306, he was at 
Beverly ; Foedra, T. 2, p. 1005. 28th July, at Threkk; ib. 
p. 1005: 14th Auguft, at Corbridge; ib. p. 1017. 28th and 31% 
Abguft, at Newburgh in Tindale: ib. p. 1018. 1020. 6th and 
ath September,~ at Thirlewal; ib. p.1025. 7th Oétober, at 
Lanercoft; ib.-p. 1027.~ He fpeaks at that time of his having’ 
been recovered from a dangerous illnefs by the care of . Nicolas 
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de Tynchewyk his phyfician. He appears to have remained a° 
Lanercoft during the months of Odgtober, November, Decem- 
ber, January, and February ; ib. p. 1022.—1037. He wasat 
Lynftock on the 6th of March ;' ib. p. 1045 ; and at Carlifle, or 
in that neighbourhood, from 10th March, to the beginning of 
July, 1307; ib. p. 1046—1058.’ 

We fhall prefent our readers with the fubfequent note, like- 


_wife, as it tends to refute an anecdote which has been related 


by feveral hiftorians, relative to the countefs of Buchan, who 
had crowned Bruce, and was therefore committed to clofe con- 
finement in the caftle of Berwick. 


‘« M. Weftm. p. 455, fays, ‘ Capitur etiam et illa impiiffima 
conjuratrix de Buchan, de qua confultus rex, ait, quia gladio 
non percuffit, gladio non peribit ; verum, propter illicitam con- 
jurationem quam fecit, in domicilio lapideo et ferreo, in modum 
coronae fabricato, firmifime obftruatur, et apud Bervicum fub 
dio forinfecus fufpendatur, ut fit data, in vita et poft mortem, 


‘fpeculum viatoribus, et opprobrium fempiternum.” Other Eng- 


lifh hiftorians, copying M, Weftminfter, have faid the fame 
thing. We cannot, therefore, blame Abercrombie for faying, 
‘¢ She was put ina wooden cage, fhaped like a crown, and in 
that tormenting pofture hung out from high walls, or turrets, 
to be gazed upon and reproached by the meaneft of the multi- 
tude ;’ vol. i. p. 579. Hemingford, vol. i. p. 221, relates the 
ftory ina manner fomewhat different, He fays, that the earl of 
Buchan, her hufband, fought to kill her for her treafon; but 
that Edward reitrained him, and ordered her to be confined ina 
wooden cage. 

‘ The intentions of Edward I. touching the durance of the 
countefs of Buchan, will be more certainly learned from his owa 
otders, than from the report of M. Weftminfter. His orders 
run thus: ‘ By letters under the privy feal, be it commanded, 
that the chamberlain of Scotland, or his deputy at Berwick 
upon Tweed, do, in one of the turrets of the faid caftle, and in 


_ the place which he fhail find moft convenient, caufe confrud a 


cage ftrongly latriced with wood, [de fuiff, 1. e. beams of timoer 
or palifades], crofs-barred, and fecured with iron, in which he 
fhall put the countels‘ef Buchan. 

‘* And that he take care that fhe be fo well and fafely guarded 
therein, that in no fort fhe may iffue therefrom. 

‘* And that he appoint one or more women of Berwick, of 
Engtith extraétion, and liable to no fufpicion, who fall miniffer 
to the jad counte/s in eating and drinking, and in all things elje con 
venient, in her faid lodging place. : 

‘« And that he do caufe her to be fo well and frilly guarded 
in the cage, that fhe may not fpeak with any one, man or wo- 
man, .of the Scottifh nation, or with any one elfe, faving with 
the women who fhall be appointed to attend her, or with the 
guard who fhall have the cuftody of her perfon, 

Mz ** And 
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«¢ And'that the cage be fo conftructed that the counte/s may 
have therein the convenience of a decent chamber, | efement de cham- 


bre. courtoife]; neverthelefs, that all things be fo well and furely 


ordered, that no peril arife touching the right cuftody of the 
faid countefs. 

‘© And that he to whom the charge of her is committed fhall 
be refponfible, body, for body, and that he be allowed his 
charges ;” Foedera, T. ii. p. 1014. ' 

« Such were the orders of Edward I. and de furely was not a 
man who would fuffer his orders to be difobeyed. Here, indeed, 
there is a detail concerning the cuftody of a female prifoner, 
which may feem ridiculoully minute, but which is inconfiftent 
with the ftory related by M. Weftminfter, and other hiftorians. 

* To thofe who have no notion of any cage but one for a par- 
rot or a fquirrel, hung out at a window, I defpair of rendering 
this mandate intelligible.’ 


. In relating the ftratagem pradtifed by a peafant named Bin- 
nock, for furprifing the cattle of Linlithgow, by introducing 
éight refolute men in a load of hay, our author takes occafion 
to mention the maxims, or political teftament of Robert 
Bruce, as they are preferved in Fordun. Sir David Dalrymple 
obferves, that they are curious, and mot difficult to be under ftood, 
How far this may be the cafe, in refpe&t of an Englith reader, 
let the extraét determine. 


«¢ On fut fuld be all Scottis weire | 

Be hyll and moffe thaimfelf to weire, 

Let wod for wallis be bow and /peire 
That innymeis do thaim na dreire ; 

In ftrait placis gar keip all ftoire, 

And byrn the planen land thaim befoire; 
Thanen fall they pafs.away in haift 
Quhen that they find naithing bot waif, 
With wyllis and waikenen of the nicht 
And mekill noyes maid on hycht, 
Thanen fall they turnen with gret affrai, 
As they were chafit with fwerd away. 
This is the counfa]l and intent 

Of gud ding Robert’s teflament.” — 


Sir David Dalrymple makes a very pertinent remark, ‘in re- 
gard to the authority of the metrical hiftorian, Barbour, 


~ whom he bas fo much, and with juftice> followed in the An- 


nals. The latter, in mentioning the fiege of Perth, fays, that 
the king was the fecond man that took the wall. This little 
circurrftance, fir David obferves, adds much to the credibility 
of Barboui’s narrative: for a writer of romance would-have re- 
prefented the king as the Arf, 
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The author’s fubfequent remark, refpefting the number 
of forces with which Edward II. entered Scotland, is of 
too much importance to hiftory not to be laid before our 
readers. 


¢« An eminent hiftorian fays, ‘* That the army of Edward, 
which, according to the Scots writers, amounted to an hua- 
dred thoufand men, was probably much inferior to that num- 
ber ;” Hume, Hiftory of England, vol. ti, p. 135. In préof 
of this, he obferves, that ‘‘ we find in Rymer, T. ili. p 481, 
a lift of a// the infantry affembled from a// parts of England and 
Wales, and they areonly-21,540’ It is ftrange that the author 
fhould have fo widely miftaken the fenfe of the record. In Ry- 
mer there is not a lift of a// the infantry aflembled from afl parts 
of England and Wales, but merely an-order to the fheriffs of 
twelve counties, to two earls, and to fx or feven barons, re- 
quiring them to furnifh certain quotas of infantry. ‘The coun- 
ties mentioned are Chefhire, Derbyfhire, Durham, Lanca- 
fhire, Leicefterfhire, Lincolnfhire, Northumberland, Notting- 
hamhhire, Shropfhire, Staffordfhire, Warwickthire, and York- 
fhire. 

‘ A writ, indeed, was direied to the earl of Gloucefter and 
Hertford, and another to the earl of Hereford and Effex; but 
thofe writs refpeéted the particular eftates belonging to the two 
earls, and not the counties under their adminiftration. 

¢ The writs publifhed by Rymer relate not to the fouthern 
or weftern counties of England. -It is not probable that Ed- 
ward would have invited the aid of twenty-feven Irith chiefs, 
and yet have neglected to require the afliftance of the moft po- 
pulous parts of his own dominions, If we take into the ac- 
count the Irifh, anid the Englifh fubjeéts refiding in France, 
and if we fuppofe that all the counties and all the barohs in 
England furnithed their quotas in equal proportion, we hall 
have no difficulty in pronouncing, that the numbers of the Eng- 
ith army, as related by our hiftorians, are within the limits of 
probabjlity, Edward himfcelf fays, and it is a circumftance 
which merits attention, that he had fummoned to the rendez- 
vous all who owed military fervice; [totum fervitium noftsum, ] 


Foedera, T. iii. p. 478.’ 


Sir David Dalrymple’s ufual accuracy is evident in his ac- 
count of the battle of Bannockburn, which, as we have not 
yet given any f{pecimen of the narrative, we fhall infert for 
that purpofe. 


‘ The king of Scots appointed a general rendezvous of his 
forces at the Torwood, between Falkirk and Stirling. Their 
number fomewhat exceeded thirty thoufand. There were alfo 

upwards of fifteen thoufand, an unarmed and undifciplined 
tabb e, wi.o to.lowed the camp, according to the mode of thofe 
times, 
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‘ The king determined to wait the Englifh in a field which 
had Stirling on the left, and the brook of Bannock on the right. 
What. he moft dreaded was the ftrength and multitude of the 
Englifh cavalry, The banks of the brook were fteep in many: 
places, and the ground between it and Stirling was partly co- 
Vered with wood. The place, therefore, was well adapted for 
oppofing and embarrafling the operations of horfemen, ‘The 
king commanded many pits to be dug in every quarter where 
cavalry could have accefs. Thefe pits were of a foot in breadth, 
and between two and three feet deep. Some flight brufhwood 
was laid over them, and they were carefully covered with fod, 
fo as not to be perceptible by a rafh and impetuous enemy, 
Barbour defcribes their conftruction in a lively manner: ** They 
might be likened, fays he, to a honeycomb.” This implies 
that there were many rows of them with narrow intervals, 

© By this difpofition the king expofed his left flank io the gar- 
rifon of Stirling ; but the inconfiderable number of foldiers in 
that garrifon could not have greatly annoyed the Scots. Be- 
fides, .Moubray the governor had confented to a truce, and, if 
hé had affailed the Scots before the fate of the caftle was deter- 
mined by battle, he would have been deemed a fal/e knight. 
In thofe days, the point of honour was the only tie which bound 
men; for difpenfations and abfolutions had effaced the reverence 
of oaths, 

‘ Edward proceeded triumphantly on his march for the relief 


. Of Stirling caftle. ° 


"© On the 23d June, the alarm came to the Scottifh camp, that 


Edward was approaching. ~ | 
‘ The king of Scots refolved that his troops fhould fight on 


foor. He drew them up after this manner. He gave the com- 


' mand of the center to Douglas, and to Walter the young Stew- 


art of Scotland; of the right wing to Edward Bruce, and of the 
Jeft to Randolph; he himfelf took charge of the referve, com- 
pofed of the men of ‘Argyle, the iflanders, and his own vaffals 
of Carrick. In a valley to the rear, he placed the baggage of 
the army, and all the numerous and ufelefs attendants on che 
camp. : 
‘ He enjoined Randolph to be vigilant in preventing any ade 
vanced parties of the Englith from throwing fuccours into the 
caftle of Stirling. | 

‘ Eight hundred horfemen, commanded by fir Robert Clifford, 
were detached from the Englifh army; they made a circuit by 
the low grounds to the eaft, and approached the caftle. The 
king . perceived their motions,, and coming up to Randolph, 
angrily exclaimed, ** Thoughtlefs man! you have fuftered the 
enemy to pais.” Randolph hafted to repair his fault, or perith. 
As he advanced, the Englifh cavalry wheeled to attack him. 
Randolph drew up his troops in a circular form, with their 
{pears reiting on the ground, and protended on every fide. At 


the firft onfet fir William Daynecourt, an Englith —— 
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ef. diftinguifhed valour, was flain. The enemy, far fuperior in 
numbers to Randolph, environed him, and preffed had on his 
little band. Douglas faw his jeopardy, and requefted the king’s 
permiffion to go and fuccour him. ‘* You fhall not move from 
your ground, cried the king; let Randolph extricate himfelf as 
he beit may. [ wiil not alter my order of battle, and lofe the 
advantage of my pofition.” ‘ In truth, replied Douglas, I 
cannot ftay by and fee Randolph perifh; and therefore, with 
your leave, I muf aid him.’ The king, unwillingly, confenr- 
ed; and Douglas flew to the affiftance of his friend. While ap- 
proaching, he perceived that the Englifh were falling into dif-. 
order, and that the perfeverance of Randolph had prevailed over 
their impetuous courage. ‘* Halt, cried Douglas, thofe brave 
men have repulfed the enemy ; let us not diminifh their glory, 
by fharing it.” 

* Meanwhile the vanguard of the Englifh army appeared. 
The king of Scots was then in the front of the line, meanly 
mounted, having a battle-ax in his hand, and a crown above his 
helmet, as was the manner in thofe times. Henry de Bohun, 
an Englifh knight, armed at all points, rode forward to encoun- 
terhim. The king met him in fingle combat; and, with his 
battle-ax, cleft the fcull of Bohun, and laid ‘him dead at his 
feet. ‘he Englifh vanguard retreated in confufion. 

. § Monday the 24th of June 1314, at break of day, the Englith 
army moved on to the attack. 

¢ The van, confifting of the archers and Jancemen, was com- 
manded by Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucefter, nephew of the 
Englifh king, and Humphry de Bohun, earl of Hereford, con- 
fiable of England. 

‘ The ground was fo narrow, that the reft of the Englifh army 
had not {pace fufficient to extend itfelf. It appeared to the 
Scots as compofing one great compact body. 
_ © Edward, in perfon, brought up the main body. Aymer de 
Vallence, earl of Pembroke, and fir Giles d’Argentine, two ex- 
perienced commanders, attended him. 

. © Maurice Abbot of Inchaffray, placing himfelf on an emi- 
nence, celebrated mafs in fight of the Scottifh army, He then 
pafled along the front, barefooted, and bearing a crucifix io his 
hands, and exhorted the Scots in few and forcible words, to 
combat for their rights and their liberty. The Scots kneeled 
down. ** They yield, cried Edward; fee, they implore mercy.” 
“* They do, anfwered Ingelram de Umfraville, but not ours. 
On that field they will be vi€torious, or die.” 

. © The two. armies, exafperated by mutual animofities, en- 
gaged. The confli& was long and bloody. The king of Scots, 
perceiving that his troops were grievoufly annoyed by the Eng- 
lifh archers, ordered fir Robert Keith, the marhhall, with a few 
armed horfemen, to make a circuit by the right, and attack 
the archers in flank. The archers having no weapons, were 
daitantly overthrown, and inliing back, fpread diforder through- 
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out thearmy. The king of Scots advanced with the referve. 
The young and gallant earl of Gloucefter attempted to rally 
the fugitives, but was unhorfed, and hewen to pieces—the con- 
fufion became univerfal. ‘At that moment the numerous attend- 
ants on the Scottifh camp, prompted by curiofity, or eager for 
plunder, iffued from their retirement io the rear. It feemed as 
if.freth troops had arrived in aid of the Scots. The Englith 
fled with precipitation on every fide. Many crowded to feek re- 
lief among the rocks in the neighbourhood of Stirling caftle ; 
and many rufbed into the river and were drowned. 

‘ Pembroke and fir Giles d’Argentine had attended on Ed- 
ward during the aétion. When Pembroke faw that the battle 
was irretrievably loft, ke conftrained Edward to quit the field. 
s* It is not my wont to fly, faid d’Argentine, renowned for his 
prowefs in the Saracen wars; then {purring on his horfe, and 
crying out, ‘ An Argentine,” he rufhed into the battle and met: 
death. 

* Douglas, with fixty horfemen, purfaed the Englifh king on 
the fpur. At the Torwood he met fir Laurence Abernethy, who 
was hafting with twenty horfemen to the Englifh rendezvous. 
Abernethy abandoned the caufe of the vanquifhed, and joined 
with Douglas in the purfuit. Edward rode on without halting 
to Linlithgow, Scarcely had he refrefhed himfelf there, when 
the alarm came that the Scots wereapproaching. Edward again 
fied. Douglas and Abernethy preffed hard upon him, and al- 
lowed him not a.moment of refpite. Edward at length reached 
Dunbar, a place diftant more than fixty miles from the field of 
battle. ‘The earl of March opened the gates of that caille to 
Edward, protected him from his purfuers, and conveyed him by 
fea into England. 

* Such was the event of the battle of Bannockburn; an action 

lorious in its circumftances, and of décifive moment. 

‘ On the fide of the Scots, no perfons of note were flain, ex- 
cept. fir William Vipont, and the favourite of Edward Bruce, 
fir Walter Rofs, 

¢ When Edward Bruce heard of his death, he paflionately ex- 
claimed, ‘* Oh that this day’s work were undone, fo Rofs had 
not died.” 

‘ But the lofs of the Englifh was exceedingly great. Of ba- 
yons and bannerets, there were flain twenty-feven, and twenty- 
two made prifoners, Of knights there were flain forty-two, 
and fixty made prifoners. The Englith hiftorians mention as the 
moft diftinguifhed among the laine the earl of Gloucefter, fir 
Giles d’Argentine, Robert Clifford, Payen Tybetor, William le 
Marefhal, and the Senefhal of England Edmund de Mauley. 
Of efquires there fell feven hundred; the number of common 
meb killed or made prifoners is not related with any certainty. - 

¢ The Welfhmen who ferved in the Englifh army were fcat- 
tered over the carole and miferably butchered by the Seorcill 
peafanis. 
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« The Englith who had fought refuge among the rocks in the 
neighbeurhood of Stirling caitle, furrendered at difcretion. 
Moubray the governor performed the conditions of his capitu- 
lation, yielded up the cafile, and entered into the fervice of the 
king of Scots. 


‘ The privy-feal of the Englith king fell into the hands of the 
enemy.’ gh 


Obftinate as was at this time the war between the two 
nations, it was terminated by a pacification which, however 


 unexpeéted, is not unufual in the viciflitude of human things. 


It was ftipulated in one of the articles of the treaty, ‘that jo- 
haona, fifter to Edward the Third, then king of England, 
fhould be given in marriage to David, the fon and heir of the 
king of Scots. Speaking of this treaty, the chief articles of 


which are fpecified by our author, he makes the following ju- 
dicious remarks, } 


‘ The Englith hiftorians, indeed, term the peace of North- 


‘ampton igmominious, and the marriage of the princefs Johanna, 


that bafe marriage; becaufe, on that occafion, Edward III. re- 
nounced a claim of fuperiority which the bloody and ruinous 
wars of ful] twenty years had in vain attempted to eftablifh. 

‘ They who cenfure pacific meafures, are generally perfons 
exempted by their condition from the toils’ and dangers, and 
intolerable expence of war. No peace is ever adequate to the 
fanguine expectations of the vulgar: and, through fome ftrange 
fatality, the expedtations of the vulgar are no lefs fanguine after 
a long feries of difafters, than after the moft fignal and uninter- 
rupted fuccefs. 

¢ There were many caufes which concurred to render the 
peace of Northampton neceffary. England, at that period, 
was miferably divided by factions, under the dominion of a 
youth of fixteen, and, through the prodigality of the former 
reign, fo impoverifhed, as hardly to be capable of paying for 
the feeble aid obtained from foreign mercenaries. ‘There were 
no able and experienced commanders to oppofe againft Brace, 
Randolph, and Douglas: and, however harfh it may now found, 
it is acknowledged by the ancient Englifh hiftorians, that, in 
the courfe of a twenty years war, the fpirit of Scotland had at- 
tained an aftonifhing afcendant over the Englith. 

* That motives of private intereft, alfo, induced queen Ifabella 
and Mortimer to precipitate a peace with Scotland, will not be 
denied. All the misfortunes which might have enfued in the 
profecution of the war, would have been afcribed to the errors 
of their adminiftration, while Edward alone would have reaped 
the glory of any fuccefsful enterprife: and, indeed, a youn 
king, if bred up in camps, and conftanily furrounded by his 
barons, could not-have been long detained in a ftate of tutelage 
favourable to the ambition of Ifabella and Mortimer. 


¢ For- 
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¢ Fortunate itis for a nation when the felfith views of its ru- 


. Jers chance to coincide wirh the public intereft. 


- © In confequence of the treaty of Northampton, David, prince 
of Scotland, married Johanna, the daughter of Edward II. [at 
Berwick, 12th July.”] 


In the courfe of the narrative fir David Dalrymple deteés a 
mifreprefentation in Crawfurd’s Peerage, refpcéting a daughter 
of Robert Bruce, named Matildis, who was married to an 


efquire, one Thomas Ifaac. The words of Fordun, who men- — 


tions the alliance, are, ‘ Quz nupfit cuidam armigero, no- 
mine Thomae Ifaac.’ Crawfurd, fpeaking of this lady, falfely 
cites the authority of Fordun in the following manner :— 
€ Quz ex Thoma de Yfack habuit filiam.’ His intention, fir 
David obferves, was to conceal the mean marriage of the 
daughter of Bruce, and therefore he fuppreffed the words gui- 
dam armiger, (a certain efquire,] and he changed the name of 
Thomas Ifaac into Thomas de Yfack, which has the appear- 
ance of a more dignified appellation, affumed from lands. 

We fhould do injuftice to the elaborate refearches of fir 
David Dalrymple, did we not give a place to his animadver- 
fions on a paflage in Mr. Hume’s Hiftory, refpecting the af- 
fertion, that the eftates.of lord Wake, and Henry de Beau- 
mont, had been beftowed on the followers of Robert Bruce, 
and could not, without difficulty, be wrefted from them. 


‘¢ It had been ftipulated jn this treaty, fays Mr. Hume, that 


both the Scottifh nobility, who, before the commencement of: 


the wars, enjoyed lands in England, and the Englifh who inhe- 
rited eftates in Scotland, fhould be reftored to their feveral pof- 
feffions; Rymer, v, 4. p. 384. But though this article had 
been executed pretty regularly on the part of Edward, Robert, 
who faw the eftates claimed by Englifhmen much more numerous 
and valuable than the other, either efteemed it dangerous to 
admit fo many fecret enemies into the kingdom, or found it dif- 
ficult towreft from bis own followers the poffeffions b:ftowed on them 
as the reward of their fatigues and dangers; and he had protracted 
the performance of his part of the ftipulation,” &c. Errors are 
crowded into this fhort paragraph... 1.°There was no article in 
the treaty of Northampton concerning a general and reciprocal 
reftitution, See Annals, p, 127, &c. There is no evidence that 
Robert Bruce protracted the performance of the treaty on his 
part, or that Edward III. ever complained of dis delays. It is 
ftrange that Mr. Hume fhould have quoted Foedesa, T, iv, 
p- 384, and yet have faid, that Robert Bruce protracted the pere 
jormance on bis part, while the article bad been pretty regularly exe 
ecuted on ibe part of Edward \U1. for the inftruments quoted from 
Foedera, however mach it may have been mifunderftood in other 
particulars, certainly proves that Edward If]. madea grant to 
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Douglas on the 24th of May, 1329, in confequence, as Mr. 
Hume fuppofes, of the treaty of Northampton. Now, Robert 
Bruce died on the 7th of June, 1320, juft wine days after the 
date of the grant by Edward III. to Douglas; and thus the de- 
lay afcribed to Bruce, when oppofed to the regular performance 
by Edward III. could not have beena delay of more than xine 
days. 3. The claimants uncer the treaty of Northampton were 
not many; they were only save, ‘Vhomas lord Wake and Henry 
de Beaumont. 4. There is no probability that the lands which 
they claimed had been beftowed on the followers of Bruce; on 
the contrary, there is every reafon for fuppofing, that, in 1332, 
the lordthip of Ledel, claimed by lord Wake, and the lands in 
Buchan, claimed by Henry de Beaumont, were ftill enjoyed by 
the crown: for, in 1342, David II, made a grantof the former 
to fir William Douglas, [fee the charter 1n Douglas, Peerage, 
p- 489.] And Robert Il. made a grant of the latter, as is uni- 
verfaliy acknowledged, to Alexander Stewart, his fourth fon. 
But of any previous royal grant of either there is no vettige,’ 


Our author afterwards explains, at confiderable length, and 
in a fatisfactory manner, the delays of the Scottifh regency on 
the fubject of thofe reftitutions. 

Subjoined to the Annals, and comprifing the fame period, 


- viz. from 1306, to 1379, is a detail of mifcellaneous occur- 


rences, many of which are cefcriptive of the manners and 
cuftoms of thofe times. . This part is fucceeded by an Appen- 
dix, confifting of the following articles :—-Of the Manner of the 
Death of Marjory, daughter of Robert the Firft; Journal of 
the Campaign of Edward the Third; of the Genealogy of the 
Family of Seton ; lift of the Scottith Army at thé Battle of Ha- 
lidon ; whether Edward the Third put to Death the Son of Sir 
Alexander Seton ; Liftof the Perfons of Diflin@ion in the Scottith 
Army killed or made Prifoners at the Battle of Durham; Cor- 
reGtions and Additions to the firft Volume of the Annals; the 
fame to the fecond volume ; a chronological abridgement of 
events from the year 1306, to 1370. 

The prefent volume of Annals, with the preceding, contain 
an accurate detail of the tranfaGions of Scotland, during more 
than three hundred years, after the hiftory of that nation 
emerged from the obfcurity which involves its more early pe- 
riods, The whole narrative is no lefs faithful than perfpicuous, 
dnd is fcrupuloufly fupported either by the evidence of the beft 
hiftorians, or that of public records of the moft refpedtable au- 
thority,, The work abounds with annotations, which evince at 
the fame time thé great extent of the learned author’s hiltorical 
and antiquarian refearches ; and excite our regret that he has 
terminated a fubjeét, in the profecution of which he might, by 
his judicious inveftigations, haye thrown a ftronger light on 
fome later periods of hiltory. 

The 
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Corredions and Illuftrations of various Commentators; to which 
are added Notes by Samuel Johnfon and George Steevens. The 
Second Edition, Revifed and Augmented. 80. 31. 105. bound, 
Bathurit. [Concluded from p. 136.] 


io tracing the many valuable illuftrations in this edition of 
Shakfpeare, we feem as’if almoft rendered contemporary 
with the poet; fo clearly are the manners, the cuftoms, and 
the language of thofe times delineated by the inveftigation of 
the editor who has been repeatedly mentioned in our laft Re. 
view. Paflages which had baffled the efforts of every former 
commentator appear now to be divefted of all obfcurity; and 
we have already feen their fuppofed meaning, in a variety of 
inftances, confirmed by collating them with parallel examples 
in other writers, who lived in or about the age of Shakfpeare, 

We fhall proceed to lay before our readers a note from each 
of our author’s plays which we have not hitherto mentioned ; 
and have the pleafure to anticipate, on this fubje&, the total 
extinGion of thofe chimeras, which learning or ingenuity had: 
fubftituted in the room of more certain evidence. 

The following explanation in All’s Well that Ends Well, is 
happily fupported by authority. . 

* Enter a gentle Aftringer.| Perhaps a gentle franger, i.e. a ftranger 
of gentle condition, a gentleman. The error of this conjecture 
which I have learned (fince our edition firft made its appearance, 
from an old bock of Falconry, 1633,) fhould teach diffidence to 
thofe who conceive the words which they do not underftand, to 
be corruptions. An ofringer or aftringer is a falconer, and fach a 
character was probable to be met with about-a court which was 
famous for the love of that diverfion. So, in Hamlet; 

‘6 We'll e’en to it like French falconers.” 
A gentle aftringer is a gentleman falcouer. ‘The word is derived from 
oftercus or auflercus, a gofhawk ; and thus, fays Cowell in his Law 
Dictionary : “* We utually call a falconer who keeps that kind of 
hawks, an aufringer.”” Again, in the Book of Hawking, &c. b.]. 
no date: ‘* Now bicaufe I {poke of offregiers, ye fall underftand 
that the ben called ofregiers that keep golshaukes or tercels,” &c, 

| Sieevens. 


The information contained. in the next note is of an uncom- 
mon nature, i 


6 —mifirefs Mall's piGlure ?———-] The real name of the woman 
whom I fuppole to have been meant»by Sir Toby was Mary Frith. 
The appellation by which fhe was generally known, was Mall Cut- 
purfe. She was at once an hermaphrodite, a proftitute, a bawd, a 
bully, a thief, a receiver of ftolen goods, &c,. &c. On the books 
of the Stationers’ Company, Augutt 1610, is entered—‘* A Booke 
called the Madde Prancks of Merry Mall of the Bankfide, with her 
walks in man’s apparel, and to what purpofe. . Written by John 
Day.” Middleton and Decker wrote acomedy, of which fh: is 
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the heroine. In this, they have given a very ftattering reprefen- 
tation of her, as they obferve in their preface, that “ it is the ex- 
cellency of a writer to leaye things better than he finds them.” 

The title of this piece is—The Roaring Girl, or, Moll Cut-purfe ; 
as it hath been lately aéted on the Fortune Stage, by the Prince his 
Players, 1611. The frontifpiece to it contains a full length of her 
in man’s clothes, fmoaking tobacco. Nath. Field, in his Amends 


for Ladies, another comedy, 1639, gives the following character 
of her: 


66 mm——Hence lewd impudent 

‘¢ I know not what to term thee, man or woman, 

«‘ For nature, fhaming to acknowledg thee 

«“ For either, hath produc’d thee to the world 

«¢ Without a fex : Some fay that thou art woman, 

¢¢ Others, a man; to many thou art both 

«© Woman and man; but I think rather neither ; 

*¢ Or man, or horfe, as Centaurs old was feign’d.”” 
A life of this woman was likewife publifhed, 12mo, in 1662, with 
her portrait before it in a male habit ; an ape, a lion, and an eagle 
by her. As this extraordinary perfonage appears to have partook 
of both fexes, the curtain which Sir Toby mentions, would not have 
been unneceffarily drawn before fuch a picture of her as might 
have been exhibited in an age, of which neither too much delicacy 
or decency was the characteriftick.’ Steevens, 


The meaning formerly expreffed by the appellative in a paf- 
fage of the Winter’s Tale, is afcertained beyond all queftion. 


¢ ——my aunts, | ! 
Aunt appears to have been at this time a cant word for a bawd. In 
Middleton’s comedy, called, A Trick to catch the Old One, 1616, 
is the following confirmation of its being ufed in that fenfe:— 
«© It was better beftow’d upon his uncle than one of his aunts, I 
need not fay bawd, for every one knows what aunt ftands for in 
the laft tranflation.” Again, in Ram-alley, or Merry Tricks, 
1611: 

“¢ -—— J never knew 

s¢ What fleeking, glazing, or what prefling meant, 

«¢ Till you preferr’d me to your aunt the lady : 

«“ I knew no ivory teeth, no caps of hair, 

ss No mercury, water, fucus, or perfumes 

« To help a lady’s breath, until your aunt 

‘¢ Learn’d me the common trick.” 
¢ Again, in Decker’s Honeft Whore, 1635: * I’]l call you one of 
my aunts, filter, that were as good as to call you arrant whore.” 


Steevens.’ 
The authority of the text is alfo fatisfa@orily eftablithed in 
the following note in Macbeth. 


‘ eaten of the infane root, ] | 
Mr. Theobald has a long and learned note on thefe words; and, 


after much puzzling, he at length proves from Heétor Boethius, 
that this root was a berry. Warburton. 


6 eaten of the infane root, } 
Shakefpeare alludes to the qualities anciently afcribed to hemlock. 
So, in Greene’s Never too Late, 1616: ** You gaz'd againft the 
fun, and fo blemithed your fight ; or elfe you have eaten of the roots 
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of hemlock, that makes mens’ eyes conceit unfeen objects.” Again, in 
Ben Jonfon’s Sejanus : - 

 —— they lay that hold upon thy fenfes, 

‘¢ As thou had fnuft up hemlock.” Steevens. 


The collateral examples cited by the editor, in explanation 
of the following paffage in the play of King John, affords ad- 
ditional proof of what extraordinary light he has thrown-on 
the text of Shakfpeare, by bis unwearied refearches into the 
writings of thofe authors who were either contemporary with 
the poet, or lived at no great diftance from that period. 


© It les as fghtly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides thoes upon an afs :— 
But why his foes in the name of propriety ? For let Hercules and. 
his /boes have been really as big as they were ever fuppofed to be, 
yet they (I mean the /hoes) would not have been an overload for 
an afs. I am perfuaded, I have retrieved the true reading; and 
Jet us obferve the juftnefs of the comparifon now. Faulconbridge 
in his refentment would fay this to Auftria. ‘* That lion's fkin, 
which my great father king Richard once wore, looks as uncouth- 
ly on thy back, as that other noble hide, which was borne by Her- 
cules, would look on the back of an afs.”” A double allufion was 
intended ; firft, to the fable of the afs in the lion’s fkin ; then Rich- 
ard I. is finely fet in competition with Alcides, as Auftria is fatiri- 
cally coupled with the afs. Theobald. 
‘Mr. Theobald had the art of making the moft of his difcoveries. 
Fohufon. 
¢ The fboes of Hercules are more than once introduced in the old 


' comedies on much the fame occafions. So, in The Ifle of Gulls, 


by J. Day, 1606° 
“¢ —are as fit, as Hercules’s /boe for the foot of a pigmy.” 

. Again, in Greene’s Epiftle Dedicatory to Perimedes the Black- 
fmith, 15881 ““—and fo leaft I fhould fhape Hercules? shoe for a. 
child’s foot, I commend your worfhip*to the Almighty.” Again, 
jn Green’s Penelope’s Web, 1601: I will not makea long harvett 
for a {mall crop, nor go about to pull a Hercules’ fhoe on Achilles’ 

foot.” . Again, ibid.  “* Hercules’ fooe will never ferve a child's foot.” 
Again, in Stephen Goffon’s School of Abufe, 1579: ** —to draw 
the lyon’s {kin upon ZEfop" s afle, or Hercules’ fhoes on a child’s 
feete.” Steevens. 


Philological authority and examples are combined in the 
fubfequent annotation on a paflage in King Richard II. 


‘ —and baffled here;] Baffled in this place means treated with 
the greateft ignominy imaginable. So, Holinthed, vol. III. p. 827, 
and 1218, or annis 1513, and 1570, explains it: ‘* Bafulling, fays 
he, is a ‘difgrace among the Scots, and it is ufed when a man is 
openlie perjured, and’ then they make of him an image painted, 
reverfed, with his heels upward, with his name, woondcring, crie- 
ing, and blowing out of him with horns.” * Spenfer’s Faery ‘Queen, 
b.v. c. 3. f.375 and b. vi. c.7. ft.27. has the word in the fame 
fignification.. Tollet. 

* The fame expreffion occurs again in Twelfth Night, fc. ult. 

«* Alas, poor fool! how “have they bajfied thee?” 
‘ Again, in K. Hen. IV, PLT. at L {c. ii: 
6+ meeman I do not, cali me-yillain, and Jaffe me.” 
¥ Again, 
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¢ Again, in The London Prodigal, 1605, ** ——chil be abaffelled 
up and down the town, for a mefé/.” i.e. for a beggar, or rather a 
leper. Steevens. 


A fuppofed general denomination is evinced, in the follow- 
ing note, in the Firft Part of K. Henry IV. to be reftrictively 
applied to a particular perfon. 


¢ ——maid Marian may be &c.] Maid Mariaz is a man dreffed 
like a woman, who attends the dancers of the morris. ohnfon. 

‘ In the ancient Songs of Robin Hood frequent mention is made 
of maid Marian, who appears to have been his concubine. I could 
quote many paffages in my old MS. to this purpofe, but fhall pro- 
duce only one: 

«¢ Good Robin Hood was living then, 
‘¢ Which now is quite forgot, 
‘© And fo was are maid Marian, &c.”” Percy. 

¢ It appears from the old play of the Downfall of Robert Earl of. 
Huntingdon, 1601, that maid Marian was originally a name affumed 
by Matilda the daughter of Robert lord Fitzwater, while Robin 
Hood remained in a itate of outlawry: 

‘¢ Next "tis agreed (if thereto fhee agree) 
«That fair Matilda henceforth change her name ; 
«* And while it is the chance of Robin Hoode 
‘¢ To live in Sherewodde a poor outlawes life, 
‘6 She by maide Marian’s name be only cali’d. 
‘« Mat. I am contented ; read on, little John: 
‘* Henceforth let me be nam’d maide Marian.” 
¢ This lady was afterwards poifon’d by king John at Dunmow 
Priory, after he had made feveral fruitlefs attempts on her chaftity. 
Drayton has written her Legend. | 
‘ Shakefpeare fpeaks of maid Marian in her degraded ftate, when 
fhe was reprefented by a ftrumpet or a clown, 
‘ See Figure 2 in the plate at the end of this play, with Mr, Tol- 
let’s obfervations on it.’ Steevens. 


The authority of the old copy of Shakfpeare is reftored by 
the prefent editor, in the fubfequent paflage in the Second 
Part of K. Henry IV. 


‘——/lippery clouds,] The modern editors read forowds. ‘The 
old copy in the flippery clouds ; but I know not what advantage 
is gained by the alteration, for Sorowds had anciéntly the fame. 
meaning as clouds. I could bring many inftances of this ule of the 
word from Drayton. So, in his Miracles of Mofes: 

‘© And the ftern thunder from the airy /forowds, 

«* To the fad world, in fear and horror fpake.” 
* Again, in Ben Jonfon’s Poem on Inigo Jones: 

«¢ And peering forth of Iris in the forowds.”” 

‘A moderate tempeit would bang the waves in the fhrowds of a 
fhip ; ‘a great one might poetically be faid to fufpend them on the 
tlouds, which were too flippery to retain them, 

* So, in Julius Cefar + 

“I have feen 
‘© Th’ ambitious ocean fwell, and range and foam 
‘© To be exalted with the threatning clouds.” 

* Drayton's airy fbrowds are the airy covertures of heaven; which 

in plain language are the clouds.’ Steevens, 
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The following note in K. Henry V. affords ftrong compa- 
rative proof of the importance of the ancient dialect, in afcer- 
taining the fenfe of Shakfpeare. 

* For I will fetch thy rym—] We fhould read : : 

© Or, [will fetch thy ranfom out of thy throat. Warburton. 

* I know not what to do with rym. The meafure gives reafon 
to fuppofe that-it flands for. (ome monofyilable ; and befides, ran- 
fome is a word not likely to have been corrupted. Sohn/on. 

‘ This line is wanting in the quartos 1600 and 1608. The folio 
reads: thy rymme. it appears, however, from fir Arthur Gorge’s 
Tranflation of Lucan, 1614, that fome -part of the inteftines was 
anciently called the rimme, Lucan. B.i: 

“© The flender rimme too weake to part 
s¢ The boyling liver from the heart—” 
—parvufgue fecat vitalia limes. L. 623, 

“© Parvus limes ({ays one of the fcholiafts) przcordia indicat ; 
membrana illa que cor et pulmones a jecore et liene dirimit.”” I 
believe it is now called the diaphragm in huinan creatures, and the 
-fhirt or midriff in beafts; but {iil in fome places, the rim. 

© Phil. Holland, in his tranflation of Pliny’s Nat. Hift. feveral 
times mentions the rim of the paunch. See B. XXVIII. ch. ix. 
Pp. 321, &c. Steevens. 


wie 

In the fucceeding note, in the Firft Part of K, Henry VI. a 
hiftorical inaccuracy is corrected. 

‘ —at the battle of Poictiers.] The battle of Poictiers was fought 
in the year 1357, the 3ift of king Edward ITI. and the {fcene now 
Jies in the 7th year of the reign of king Henry VI. viz. 1428. 
This blunder may be juftly imputed to the players or tran{fcribers ; 
nor can we very well] juftify ourfelves for permitting it to continue 
fo long, as it was too glaring to have efcaped an attentive reader. 
The aétion of which Shakefpeare is now fpeaking, happened (ac- 
cording to Holinfhed) “ neere unto a village in Beauffe called Pa- 
taie,’ which we fhould read, inftead of Poiiers. ‘* From this bat- 
tell departed without anie ftroke ftricken, Sir John Faftolfe, the 


fame yeere by bis valiantneffe elected into the order of the garter.. 


But for doubt of mifdealing at this brunt, the duke of Bedford 
tooke from him the image of St. George and his garter, &c.” Ho- 
linthed, Vol. IL, p. 601.” Steevens. 


- The next note we fhall extra& illuftrates an allufion of the 
poet, in the Second Part of K Henry VI. 


* What art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf ?| This allufion which. 


has been borrowed by many writers from the Proverbs of Solomon, 
and Pfal. Iviii. may receive an-odd illuftration from the following 
paflage in Gower de Confeflione Amantis, B. I. fol. x. 

«© A ferpent, which that afpidis ~ 

«¢ Is cleped, of his kinde hath this, 

«“ That he the ftone nobleft of all 

‘¢ The whiche that men carbuncle call, 

‘s Bereth in his heed above on hight ; 

«© For whiche whan that a man by flight 

ss (The ftone to wynne, and him to dante) 

«s With his careéte him wold enchante, 

«* Anone as he perceiveth that, 

“He leyth. downe his one eare all plat 
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‘© Unto the grounde, and halt it faft: 

‘© And eke that other eare als fafte: 

“ He floppeth with his taille fo fore 

©* That he the wordes, lafe nor more, 

“ Of his enchantement ue hereth: 

‘s And in this wife himfelf he fkiereth, 

“¢ So that he hath the wordes wayved, 

« And thus his eare is nought deceived.” 
¢ Shakefpeare has the fame allufion in Troilus and Creffida: 

#85 Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice of any true 

decifion.” Steevens.” 


In the Third Part of K. Henry VI. we meet with the fol* 
lowing explanation of a wi/p of firaw. ; 


‘A wifp of fraw—] I fuppofe for an inftrument of correction 
that mighs difgrace but not hurt her. Fohnjon. 

‘I believe that a wifp fignified fome inftrument of correction 
ufed in the time of Shak elonere. The following inftance feems to 
favour the fuppofition, Sec A Woman never Vexed, a comedy by 
Rowley, 1632: 

“ Nay, worfe;—I'll ftain thy ruff: nay, worfe than that, 
*¢ Til do thus= [ Holds up a wi/p.” 
‘ —doft wifp me, thou tatterdemallion ?™ 
¢ potion, in Marfton’s Dutch Courtezan, 1604: 

‘¢ Thou little more than a dwarf, and fomething lefs than a wo- 
man! 

“ Crif, Awifpe! a wifpe! a wifpe!” 

‘ Barrett in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, inter- 
prets the word wi/pe by peniculus or smovyos, which fignify any thing 
to wipe or cleanfe with ; a cook’s linen apron, &c, Pewter is {till 
{coured by a wi/pe of firaw, or Aay. Perhaps, Edward means one 
of thefe wi/ps, as the denotement of a menial fervant. Barret adds, 
that like a wa/e, it fignifies ** a wreath to be lated under the veffel 
that is borne upon the head, as women ufe.’’ If this be its true 
fenfe, the prince may think that fuch a wifp would better become 
the head of Margaret, than a crowz. 

‘It appears, however, from the following paffage in Thomas 
Drant’s tranflation of the feventh fatire of Horace, 1567, that a wi/pe 
was the punifhment of a {cold : 

“« So perfyte and exacte a fcould that women mighte geve 
place 
“ Whofe tatling tongues had won a awui/pe, &c.”” Sicevens,” 


An allufion to a cuftom in the time of our author, is illuf- 
trated by the fubfequent note in K. Richard If, 


£—Humphrey Houre—) This may probably be 4n allufion to 
fome affair of gallantry of which the duchefs had been fufpected. 
I cannot find the name in Holinthed. Surely the. poet’s fondne(s 
for a quibble has not induced him at once to perfonify and chriltea 
that Aour of the.day which fummon’d his mother to breakfaft. 
‘ So,:in The Wit of a Woman, 1 tO2: 
‘© Gentlemen, time makes us brief: our old miftrefs » Houre is 
at hand.” 
* The common cant phrafe of dining with duke Humphrey, I have 
never yet heard fatisfactorily exp! lained. It appe: ars, however, from 
a fatirical pamphlet called the Gi ils Horn-booke, 160 9, wri itter n by 
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"|. Deckar, that in the ancient church of St. Paul, one of the ailes 
was called Duke Humphrey's Walk; in which thofe who had no means 
of procuring a dinner, affected to loiter. Deckar concludes his 
fourth chapter thus: ‘* By this, I imagine you have walked your 
bellyful, and thereupon being weary, or (which is rather, I beleeve) 
being moft gentleman-like, ‘hungry, it is fit that as I brought you 
unto the duke, fo (vecaufe he followes the fafhion of great men in 
keeping no houje, and that therefore you mult go /eeke your dinner) 
fufier me to take you by the hand and leade you into an ordinary.” 
The title of this chapter is, ‘“* How a gallant fhould behave him- 
felf in Pocvles Walkes.”’ 

‘Hall, in the 7th Satire, B II. feems to confirm this interpre- 
tation ; 

“ *Tis Rufio: Trow’ft thou where he din‘d to-day ? 
“ In footh I faw him fit with duke Humfray : 
«* Manie good welcoms, and much gratis cheere, 
‘* Keepes he for everie ftragling cavaliere ; 
: «* An open houfe haunted with great refort, 
“< Long fervice mixt with muficall difport, &c. 
* Hall's Satires, Edit. 1602, p. 60. 

‘ See likewife Foure Letters and certain Sonnets, by Gabriel 
Harvey, 1592: 

«« —--to feek his dinner in Poules with duke'Humphrey: to licke 
difhes, to be a beggar.” 

‘ Again, in the Return of the Knight of the Poft, &c. by Nath, 
1606: ** —in the end comming into Poules, to behold the old duke 
and his guefis, &c.” | | : 

¢ Again, in A wonderful, ftrange, and miraculous Prognoftica- 
tion, for this Year, &c. 1591, by Nafh: ** —fundry fellowes in their 
fiikes (hall be appointed to keepe duke Humphrye company in Poules, 
becaufe they know not where to get their dinners abroad.” 

‘ If it be objeéted that duke Humphrey was buffed at St. Albans, 
let it likewife be remember’d that cenotaphs were not uncommon. 


Steevens, 
‘The following are the remarks of three commentators on a 
paflage in K. Henry VIII. 


‘ That fuch akeech—] Ketch, from the Italian caicchig,  fignify- 
ing a tub, barrel, or hog thead, Skinner. Pope. 
‘ The word in the folio is keech, which-not being underfood, is 
changed into ketch. 
‘« A keechis a folid lump or mafs. A cake of wax cr tallow form- 
ed in a mould is called yet in fome places a heech. Fohnfon. 
‘There may, perhaps, bea fingular propriety in this term of 
contempt. Wolfey was the fon of a butcher, and in the fecond part 
of King Henry IV. a butcher’s wife is calleda—-Goody Keech. 
: ' Sieevens,” 
Jo the fucceeding note in Coriolanus, the ancient reading is 
reftoréd, in oppofition to all the modern edizors. 
¢ their provand] So the old copy, and rightly, though all the 
modern editors read provender. The foilowing initances may ferve 
to eftablith the ancient reading. ‘Thus, in Stowe’s Chronicle, edit. 
1615, p..7373 Sf —the provaunte, Was cut off, and every Joidier had 
half a crowne a weeke.” Again: © The horfemenne had foure 
fillings the weeke loan, to iad them and ,their horle, which was 
! betier 
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better than the provaunt.” Again, in Sir Walter Raleigh’s Works, 
1751, Vol. II. p. 229. Again, in Hakevil on the Providence of 
God,:p. 118, or Lib. II. c. vii. fect, rs ** ----At the fiege of Luxen- 
burge, 1543, the weather was fo cold, that the provant wine} or- 
dained for the army, being frozen, was divided with hatchets, &c.” 
Again, in Pafquil’s Nightcap, &c. 1623: ; 
‘¢ Sometimes feck change of pafture and pfrovant, 
‘© Becaufe her commons be at home fo fcant.” 
¢ The word appears to be derived from the French, provende, pro- 
vender, Svieevens.’ 
The following expreffion in Julius Czefar is thus illuftrated. 
‘ the elements 
‘So mix'd in him, that Nature might fland up 
} © And fay to all the world, This was a man.] 
€ So, in the Barons’ Wars, by Drayton, Canto IIL: 
** He was a man (then boldly dare to fay) 
‘© In whofe rich foul the virtues well did fuit 
“© In whom fo mix’d the elements all lay, 
‘¢ That none to one could fov’reignty impute 3 
** As all did govern, fo did all obey: 
** He-of a temper was fo abfolute, 
«¢ As that it feem’d, when nature him began, 
‘¢ She meant to thew all that might be in man.” 
* This poem was publifhed in the year 1598. The play of our author 
did not appear before 1623. Sicevens.” 





owe 


In Antony and Cleopatra, the fubfequent’ expreffion is alfo 
illuftrated by collateral examples. 


© That fucks the nurfe afleep ?| Before the publication of this pieces 
The Tragedy of Cleopatra, by Daniel, 1599, had made its appear- 
ance; but Dryden is more indebted to it than Shakefpeare. Da- 
aiel has the following lines: 
«¢ Better than death death’s office thou difchargeft, 
‘¢ That with one gentle touch can free our breath ; 
«* And in a pleafing fleep our fou! enlargett, 
‘* Making ourfelves not privy to our death.----- 
* Therefore come thou, of wonders wonder chief, 
‘s That open canft with fuch an eafy key 
«: The door of life; come gentie, cunning thief, 
‘© That from ourfelves fo fteal’tt ourfelves away.” 
‘ Dryden fays on the fame occaiion: 
6 -..-- Welcome thou kind deceiver ! 
«< Thou beft of thieves; who with an eafy key 
“© Doit open life, and, unperceiv’d by us, 
‘s Even fteal us from ourfelves: Difcharging fo 
‘6 Death's dreadful office ‘better than himiéif, 
‘© Touching our limhs fo gently into flumber, 
«¢ That death ftands by, deceiv’d by nis own image, 
«¢ And thinks himfelf but fleep.”” Stevens,” 


te A 


An obfcure paffage in Timon of Athens is thus elucidated 
by three commentators. 


od | mt ed bd - 
€ ------ I wyfelf toould have no power.) If this be the true reading, 
the fenfe is, all Atheniaus are welcome to foare my fortune: I would 
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myfelf have no exclyfive right or power inthis houfe. Perhaps we 
might read, J my/felf will have no poor. I would have every Athe- 
nian contider himie!f as joint pofleffor of my fortune. ‘ohufon. 

‘I fhould think, I myfe/f would have no power, referred to the fub- 
fequent rather than to the preceding words----I claim no extraordi- 
nary power in right of my being mafler ‘of the houfe: I wifh not by my 
commands to impofe filence on any one: but though I myfelf do not enjoin 
jou to filence, let my meat flop your mouth. Malone. 

* I underftand Timon’s meaning to he: J myfelf would have no 
power to make thee filent, but I. with thou would’{t let my meat make 
thee flent. ‘Timon, like a polite landlord, difclaims ail power over 
the meaneft or moft troublefome of his guefts. Tyrwhit.’ 


What follows concludes the obfervations on Titus Andro- | 
nicus. 


‘It muft prove a circumftance of confummate mortification to 
the living criticks on Shakefpeare, as well as a difgrace on the me- 
mory of thofe who have ceafed to comment and collate, when it 
fhall appear from the fentiments of one of their own fraternity 
(who cannot well be fufpected of afinine taftleffnefs, or Gothic pre- 
pofietlions) that we have been all miftaken as to the merits and the 
author of this play. It is fcarce neceflary to obferve that the per- 
fon exempted from thefe fufpicions is Wr. Capei{, who delivers 
his opinion concerning Titus Andronicus in the following words: 
“To the editor’s eye i.e. his own] Shakefpeare ands confefied ; 
the third a@ in particular may be read with admiration even by the 
moft'delicate ; who, if they are not without’ feelings, may chance 
to find themfelves touch’d by it with fuch paffions as tragedy fhould 
excite, that is----terror and pity.----It were injuftice not to remark 
‘that the grand and pathetic circumftances in this third a@, which 
we are told cannot fail to excite fuch vehement emotions, are as 
follows.—Titus lies down in the dirt —Aaron chops off his hand.— 
Saturninus fends him the head of his two fons and his own hand 
again, fora prefent.—His heroic brother Marcus kills a fly. 

‘ gar. Capel{ may likewife claim the honour of having pro- 
duced the zew argument which Dr. Farmer mentions in a preced- 
ing note. Malone.’ 


The conjefure of the editor in the fubfequent note, on 
Troilus and Creffida, appears to be well founded. 


« 4 firanger to thofe moft imperial looks] And yet this was the fe- 
venth year of the war. Shakefpeare, who fo wonderfully preferves 
character, ufually confounds the cuftoms of all nations, and pro- 
bably fuppofed that the ancients (like the heroes of chivalry) fought 
with beavers to their helmets, - So, in the fourth att of this play, 

- Neftor fays to Heétor : 

But this thy countenance, frill lock’d in feel, 

I never faw till now. 
€ Shakefpeare might. have adopted this error from the iJluminators 
of manufcripts, who never feem to have entertained the Jeati idea 
of habits, manners, or cuftoms more ancient than their own. 
There are books in the Britith Mufeum of the age of king Henry 
VI; and in thefe the heroes of ancient Greece are reprefented in 
the very drefies worn at the time when the books received their 
decorations, sSleevens.’ 
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The fucceeding note occurs in Cymbeline, 


© Clofe by the battle, &c.] The ftopping of the Roman army by 
three perions, is an allufion to the ftory of the Hays, as related by 
Holinfhed in his Hiftory of Scotland, p. 155: ‘* There was neere to 
the place of the battell, a long lane fenfed on the fides with ditches 
and walles made of turfe, through the which the Scots- which fled 
were beaten downe by the enemies on heapes. 

‘© Heré Haie with his fonnes fuppofing they might beft ftaie the 
fight, placed themfelves-overthwart the lane, beat them backe whom 
they met fleeing, and {pared neither friend nor fo; but downe 
they went all {uch as came within their reach, wherewith divers 
hardie perfonages cried unto their fellowes to return backe unto 
the battell, &c.” 

‘Ii appears from Peck’s New Memoirs, &c. article 88, that Mil- 
ton intended to have written a play on this fubject, Mu/fgrave. 


The following remarks unqueftionably reftore the true read- 
ing of Shakfpeare, in a pafflage in K. Lear. 

© Come o'er the broom, Beffy, to 2:2:] As there is’ ho relation be- 
tween broom and a deat, we may better read, 

“Come o’er the brook, Befly, to me.” Fohnfon.” 

¢ At the beginning of A very merie and pithie commedie called, The 
Longer thou Liveft, the more Foole thou art, &c. Imprinted at Lon- 
den by Wyllyam How, &c. black letter, no date, ‘* Entreth Mores, 
counterfaiting a vaine gefture and a foolifh countenance, fynging 
the foote of many fongs, as fooles were wont; and among them 
is this paffage, which Dr. Johnfon has very juitly fufpected of 
corruption. 
‘© Com over the dbcorne Befle 
¢ My little pretie Betle 

‘© Com over the dboorne, Beflé to me.” 

‘ A bourn in. the north fignifes a rivulet or brook. Hence the 
names of many of our villages terminate in durz, as Mildura, 
Sherdurn, &c. The former quotation, together with the following 
inftances, at ohce confirm the juftnefs of Dr. Johnfon’s remark, 
and fupport the reading. 
© So, in Drayton’s Polyolbion, Song 1: 

‘© The bourns, the brooks, the becks, the rills, the rivulets,” 
‘ Again, in Song xxvill., = ® 

* But that the brooks and bourzes fo hotly her purfue.” 
‘ Again, in Song the xxixth: 

*© As petty bournes and becks I fcorn but once to call.” 
‘ Again, io Spenter’s Faery Queen, 5B. II. c. vi: 

‘6 My iittle boat can fafely paffe this perilous bourne.” 
‘ Shakefpeare himfeif, in the Tempeft, has difcriminatéd bozrz from 
bsund of land in general: 

‘6 Bourn, bound of Jand, tilth, vineyard none.” 
* Again, in the Vifion of Pierce Plowman, line 8; 

*§ Under a rade banke by doaurne fyde.” 
‘To this I may add, that bourz, a boundary, is from the French 
borne. Bourne, or (as it ought to be fpelt) dura, a rivulet, is from 
the German dura, or bora, a weil. Steevens.’ 


_ There appears to be much probability ia the conjecture fug- 
gefted in the following note in Romeo aad Juliet. 
3 ‘2 
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‘It is fiuce the earthquake now eleven years;| But how comes the 
nurfe to talk of an earthquake upon this occafion? There is no fuch 
circumftance, I believe, mentioned in any of the novels from which 
Shakefpeare may be fuppofed to have drawn his ftory: and there- 
fore it feems probable, that he had 1n view the earthquake, which 
had really been felt in many parts of England in his own time, viz. 
on the 6th of April, 1580. [See Stowe’s Chronicle, and Gabriel 
Harvey's Letter in the preface to Spenfer’s Works, ed. 1679.] If 
fo, one may be permitted to conjecture, that Romeo and Juliet, 
or this part of it at Jeaft, was written in 15913; after the 6th of 
April, when the elewen years fnce the earthquake were completed ; 
and not Jater than the middie of July, @ fortuight and odd days be- 
fore Lammas-tide, Tyrzwihit.’ 


From the notes on Hamlet, we fhall extraé& the following. 


€ ——out herods Hered:] The chara&ter of Hered in the ancient 
my fteries was aiways a violent one : 
_ * See the Coventriz Ludus among, the Cotten Mif. Vefpafian 
Sv. . 
“Now I regne‘lyk a kyng arayd ful rych, 
‘© Rollyd in rynggs and robys of array, 
«* Dukys with dentys I dryve into the dych ; 
‘* My dedys be ful.dowty demyd be day.” 
§ Again, in the Chefler Whitfun Plays, Mf. Harl. 1013: 
‘© Tkynge of kynges non foe keene, 
«* I fovraigne fir as well as feene, 
«* T tyrant that maye. bouth take and teene 
“* Caitell tower and towne. 
“¢ 1 welde this worlde withouten were, 
‘¢ J beate all thoefe unbuxome beene ; 
«* IT drive the devills alby dene 
‘¢ Deepe in hell a downe. 
‘s For I am kinge of all mankinde, 
‘“< IT byd, I beate, Llofe, I bynde, 
‘* T matter the moone, take this in minde 
That Iam moft of mighte. 
‘s T ame the greate above degree 
“* That is, that'was, or ever fhall be; 
‘* The fonne it dare not thine on me, 
“ And I bjyd him goe downe. 
“< No raine to fall fhall now be’ free, 
‘Nor no lorde have that liberty: 
<¢ That dare abyde and I byd fleey, 
‘«¢ But I fhall crake his crowne.”’ 
See the Vintner’s Play, p. 67. 
. © Chaucer defcribing @ parifh clerk, in his Miller's Tale, fays, 
“ He playith Herode on a fkaffold high.” 
¢ The parifh clerks and other fubordinate ecclefiafticks appear to 
have been our firit aétors, and to have reprefented their characters 
on gifting pulpits or fcafolds. ‘Thus, in one of the ftage-directions 
to the 27th pageant in the Coventry colleétion already mentioned ; 
“© What tyme that proceffyon is entered into yt place, and the 
Herowdys takyn -his /caffalde, and Annas and Cayphas their 
fchaffaldys, &c. Stevens.” 


The-laf{ example we fhall produce occurs in the tragedy of 
Othello. | 
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‘ If virtue no delighted beauty lack,| This is a fenfelefs epithet. 
We thould read belighted beauty, i. e. white and fair. Warburton. 

‘ Hanmer reads, more plautibly, delighting. I do not know tha 
belighted has any authority. I fhonld rather read, 

‘ If virtue no delight or beauty lack. 
* Delight, for delefation, or power of pleafing, as it is frequent); 
ufed. Fohnfon. 

‘ There is no fuch word as—belighted. “The plain meaning, I 
believe, is, if virtue comprehends every thing in itfelf, then vour 
virtuous fon-in-law of courfe is beautiful: he has that beauty which 
delights every one. ; Delighted, for delighting ; Shakefpeare often 
ufes the active and paflive participles indifcriminately. Of this 
practice I have already given many inftances. The fame fentiment 
jeems to occur in Twelfth Night: 

** In nature is no blemifh, but the mind ; 
** None can be call’d deform’d, but the unkind: 
: ** Virtue is beauty.----- Steevens. 

* Delighted is ufed by Shakefpeare in the fenfe of delighting, or 
deitght{ul. See Cymbeline, Act 5: 

“Whom bett 1 love, I crofs, to make my gift, 
“‘ The more delay’d, delighted”* Tyrwhitt.’ 

The examples we have laid before our readers may be fuf- 
ficient for aicertaining the charaéter of the prefent woik, in 
which fo diftinguifhed a figure is made by Mr, Steevens, To 
the honour of this gentleman, he has judicioufly marked out, 
and purfued with unremitting application, the only certain 
path of criticifin which could lead to the fenfe of his author. 
By appealing from unfupperted conjeRure to written and oral 
authorities, he has eftablithed the bafis of illoflrative com- 
ment, and thrown fuch light.on the writings of Shakfpeare, 
as the labour of preceding commentators hud never been able 
to beftow, While the annotations abound with jut remark, 
they are entirely free from that illiberal petulance and per- 
fonal animofity, which had too generally influenced the 

ainds of thofe who engaged in the arduous tefk of elucidat- 
ing the great Eagtifh poer. To literary explanation, the art 
of the engraver is fometimes added in the courfe of the 
work ; whence, in point of ornament, as well as illuftration, 
the prefent edition ftands unrivalled by ail the former impref- 
fions of Shakipeare, 
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OS all the branches of medical enquiry, pathological difqui- 
} fitions- afford the underftanding the greateft pleafure ; for 
while. they depend on theoretical principles deducidle from the 
laws of the animal oeconomy, they likewife ferve ts lay the 


fureft and moft fatisfaQory foundation for rational praclice, 
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On this account, pathology has been particularly cultivated by 
the moft eminent profeffors'in the modern fchools of phyfic ; 
among whom may be juftly reckoned the author of the trea- 
tife before us. In conformity to the general plan of academical 
inititutes, this fy em is compofed in the aphoriftical manner ; a 
Ipecies of writing, which, though favourable to regular gra~ 
dation in the developement of fcience, is frequently expoied 
to obfeurity, from the concifenefs with which it is executed. 
The work begins with an account of General Pathology, 
explaining the nature, caufe, and fymptoms of difeafe; after 
which the author proceeds to Special Pathology, where the 
various fubje&is within the compafs of the fcience are accurately 
delineated. 


As a fpecimen of this-treatife we fhall prefent our readers 
with the following extra&. 


‘ Of the Symptoms. 

* A-fymptom, 2s it expreffes in words what happens to , the 
fick perfon, but the whole difeafe, together with its caufe and 
effeis, can be referred among accidental circumftances, hath 
afforded matter of much controverfy among fyftematics ; prac- 
titioners, however, upon this queftion not equally diffenting. It 
is eafier for the mot part to difcern a thing when prefent, than 
to define it exa@ly in words. 

¢ In whatfoever fenfe the ancients ufed this word, it is certain 
that we only make ufe of it when we {peak of the difeafed itate, 
never of the found. It therefore fuppofes a difeafe prefent, and 
confequently the caufe of it: but as itis a circumftance which 
both happens preternaturally, and is fomehow connected with 
thefe, yet in the mean time is it reckoned diftin@. By no means, 
therefore, ought it to be taken for the whole of that which pre- 
ternaturally happens, or for the flighter affections, which do not 
merit the name of a difeafe. 

‘In the fick perfon there are various alienations from the 
found flate, which manifeft themfelves to the fenfes, whether 
you view the fundtions themfelves, or the bulk and condition 
of what things are excreted, or even’ the fenfible qualities of the 
ady: 

" Thefe phenomena, when the fick perfon is fenfible of 
pat and the phyfician perceives, both conclude that difeafe 
is prefent, for that they cannot be the effects of health, and 
that there are fome things in the body which require to be cor- 
rected. 

‘ There are fome who improperly call thefe the dil cafe itfelf, 
becaule they are connected with it, co-exift, continue, and go 
away atthe fame time. ‘That does not, unlefs very rarely, mae 
nifelt itfelf to the fenfes: for the moft part, it is only to be de- 
tecied by reafoning; neither is it better known by the fick per- 
ion than by the phyfician. Sowever, as they are preiernatusal, 
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and are intimately connected with the difeafe, they are properly 
enough called fymptoms, being fuch things as happen with the 
difeafe. 

‘ A fymptom, therefore, denotes fome vifible alienation from 
the natural ftate, which arifes in the body from difeafe, but in 
fuch a manner as to be confidered diftiné from it, and its caufe; 
nor does it continue longer than the difeafe. 

‘ There are three things in the fick perfon which are preter- 
natural: the difeafe, the caufe of it, and the fymptom; thefe 
are mutually conneéted. As the difeafe cannot be without a 
caufe, fo it cannot be without a fymptom; nor the latter with- 
out the former. In every difeafe there happens fome vifible 
change, either in the functions, in the excretions, or in the 
fenfible qualities of the body. Neither is that to be called 
a fymptom which’ continues after the difeafe, but the difeafe 
itfelf, 

‘ The fymptoms, therefore, principally make up that part of 
the morbid fiate, which appears evident tothe fenfes either of 
the fick perfon, or the phyfician, very little liable to doubts, 
which lies open of itfelf, and does not require the afliftance of art 
to be detected. | 

‘ Bat feeing all the phenomena which preternaturally happen 
in the fick cannot be faid to have the true nature of a fymp- 
tom, nor always flow from the fame fource, it is neceffary to 
diftinguifh fome from others, as they may flow from different 
fources. / 

¢ Some depend upon the morbid ftate immediately as their 
caufe, being fo many of the effets as arife from thence, and 
are infeparably connected with it; and thefe indeed are the ge- 
nuine fymptoms ; according to the three circumftances which 
happen in the fick, it will be proper to make a three-fold dif: 
tinction into fymptoms of the difeafe, fymptoms of the caufe, 
and of the fymptom. 

‘ Some vifible effe&, immediately produced by the power of 
the prefent difeafe, is calied a fymptom of the difeafe. The 
relation which it bears to the difeafe is fimilar to that which it 
bears to its caufe; and when that is produced-from a concur- 
rence of many ftates, the concurrence of many fymptoms is wont 
to attend that kind of difeafe. 

‘ An inquiry into thefe, therefore, is extremely ufeful and 
neceffary ; for they not only prove the exiftence of difeafe, but 
likewife point out the nature of it; effects certainly declare the 
nature of their caufe: but the caufe of the difeafe is likewife the 
caufe of its fymptoms. . ; 

« But if the fymptom can be derived from the caufe, ante- 
cedent to the difeafe itfelf, we underftand it to be a fymptom of 
the caufe ; the word caufe being taken in a wider fenfe. This 
happens fo often as the circumflances of that which caufes the 
difeafe are various, and in like manner their effects, as fome part 
of thefe may only concur to produce the difeafe; hence it be- 
comes 
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comes a proper caufe of it; another part of ‘the difeafe, pros 
duced occafionally, and fooner or later brought into aétion, may 
difcover different effects, fupervening the difeafe indeed, bue 
not having fuch a connetion with it but that it may be without 
them. That the fymptoms of the caufe may be underftcod, 
we muft take in thofe effects acceffary tothe caufe of the difeafe. 

‘ Wherefore it is evident, that thefe fymptoms can be taken 
away when the difeafe ftill continues, and may, on the other 
hand, remain when it is removed: fometimes they may prove 
far more dangerous than the difeafe which they attend ; at other 
times they may difcover one difeafe to have fupervened upon an- 
other; one of which, becaufe it is either prior in order of time, 
is more manifeft, or more violent in degree, is only taken for 
the difeafe ; the other, therefore, not being regarded in itfelf, 
but only in its effects, or even altogether neglected. Sleade: 
when the principal difeafe ceafes, the fymptom of the caufe fill 
remaining, we lofe the idea of it, and the difeafe, which lay 
‘concealed, now becomes manifeft: which circumflances, when 
rightly confidered, will fhow, that that diftintion, taken in its 
true feafe, is neither paradoxical nor iuperfluous, but rather ex- 
ceedingly ufeful, as well for making a diagnofis as prognofis of 
difeafes. 

‘ Either. kind of fymptoms, if by their own power they have 
produced fome evident affection, it is called a fymptom of a 
jymptom. Under which denomination all the reft of the morbid 
‘effects come, which in fucceffion follow ove another; only they 
may have fome anterior fymptom for their caufe, nor do. they 
continue after it 1s removed, 

‘ Thefe, therefore, have their beginning in the difeafe it- 
felf, or in the caufe of it; from thence they are known, and 
thefe being taken away, thofe confequently are removed; and 
although, perhaps, upon the intervention of ‘many others they 
may only cohere with them, by a proper analyfis, however, 
they may affift a little in knowing the dileafe or the caufe of it. 
Nor can we have acomplete hiflory of difeafes if they are omitted. 

‘ It is likewife to be remarked, that there happens in the fick, 
not unfrequently, vifible effeés, which if you. obferve in hess 
rife, may be wholly referred to tome of the {pecies, but are fo 
firmly rooted in the body as to continue after the difeafe ; 
hence we do not look upon themas fymptoms, butas fecondary 
difeafes, and are therefore more to be attended to, becaufe they 
require a particular cure 


It deferves to be remarked, that though patholo gy be a 
fubje& which naturally affords fcope to the imagination, the 
learned author has judicioufly avoided all {peculative difquifitions 
that tend not to the folid improvement of fcience. ‘The ori- 
ginal work is unqueftionably-one of the moft valuable pro- 
_ dudtions in this department of medical knowlege ; and the pre- 
fent tranflation, though it might in fome’ pur be rendered 
more peripicuous, delivers faithfully the feafe of the author. 


Tb: 
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¢ be Univerfal Gardener and Botanif? ; or, a General DiGionary of 
| Gardening and Botany. Exhibititing in Botanical Arrangement, 
according to the Linnzan Sytem, every Tree, Shrub, and Herb- 
aceous Plant, that merit Culture, either for Ufe, Ornament, or 
Curiofity, in every Department of Gardening. Together with 
Pra@ical Dire&ions for performing the various Mechanical Ope- 
rations of Gardening in general, By Thomas Mawe, Gardener 
to bis Grace the Duke of Leeds. And John Abercrombie, 
Authors of Every Man bis Own Gardener, &c. 410. 11.75. bound. 
Robinfon. 


€ Bog fame fpirit of experimental enquiry to which we owe 

fo many valuable improvements in agriculture during the 
laft twenty years, has alfo introduced a variety of important 
changes in the ufeful art of gardening. So much, indeed, is 
this the cafe, that books which were formerly efteemed as 
ftandard treatifes on the fubje&t, are now become in fome mea- 
fure obfolete, or at leaft apparently defective. The imper- 
fe&tion of thofe fyftems, however, is not only evident in re- 
ipe&t of the information they contain, and that even on the 
moft effential parts of gardening, but is likewife obvious in the 
confufed arrangement of the various botanical claff-s, which 
the feveral authors have delineated upon difcordant, or no fixt 


‘principles of fcience. It muft therefore afford great pleafure to 


every lover of this art, to behold a work in which the errors 
and defeéts of former fyftems are correéted and fupplied ; in 
which theoretical is joined to pradtical knowlege, and the 
ufeful and ornamental parts of gardening both happily com- 
prifed. 

The difputed do&trine of the impregnation of male and fe- 
male flowers is well noticed by the authors under the article 
Cucumis, when treating of feiting the early fruit, as it is term-— 
ed, they obferve, that, 


‘ Itis a moft neceffary operation of art incumbent on the 
gardener in the early culture of thefe plants, to be done accord- 
ing as the flowers, both male and female, come into fall bloom, 
and is periormed by injecting the farina of the male into the 
fligmata of the female blofiom, which is as neceffary to the ge- 
neration of plants, as the feed of animals is to their refpective 
fpecies. In herm: aphrodite plants the male and femal¢ organs 
are included all within the fame flower, and confequently the 
impregnation is readily effected by nature ; but all the'{pecies of 
cucumis being monoecious plants, male and female flowers dif- 
tinct, both, however, on the fame plant, the male bloffoms 
being furnifhed with the ftamina, having their anthere loaded 
with a golden powder or farina, deligned by nature to impreg- 
nateé 
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nate the females, fo that the conveyance of this male powder to 
the female flower, either by nature or by art, is abfolutely ne- 
cefflary, as, without its aid, the young fruit will conflantly 
turn yellow, and drop foon.after they have flowered; in fum- 
mer, when the plants are fully expofed, the gentle breezes of 
wind, as alfo the bees roving from flower to flower, having the 
farth’s adhering to their legs, and fome other accidents, are fup- 
poled to convey a fufficient portion of the farina for fecon- 
dating the females; but:in winter and early fpring, when no 
wind nor bees, &c. have free accefs into the frames, fhews the 
neceflity of performing the impregnation by ert to thefe plants in 
particular, by carrying the male to the female bloffoms.’ 


The authors proceed to explain the manner in which this 
neceflary work is performed; where they obferve, ‘the im- 
portance of the above operation is fo effential in the early cul- 
ture of cucumbers, that it fhould never be omitted ; as by 
fuch praGice you may always be fure of the firft and every 
fruit ‘that fhews;. whereas without this care, if the cul- 
ture of the plants is ever fo well conducted, no fruit will fet 
till late, as by'many is experienced, unlefs fome ftraggling bee 
has crept into the frame, and by the fertilizing duit Rticking 
to its legs, accidentally performned the operation.’ 

The authors con¢lude this article with ceerettiog on a 
Jate reverend writer on gardening, who has denied the efficacy 
and neceflity of fuch praftice. They obferve that fuch an 
affertion only fhews a total want of experience in this very 
important procefs ; for almoft every eminent gardener has af 
certained its great ufe; and it has been kept as a grand and 
important fecret. To this we may add the neceflity of im- 
pregnating the female flowers with the male duft, not only of 
the monoecious genera of other plants, but more fo of the 
dicecious clafs, or thofe which bear male on one plant, and fe- 
male flowers on another. ‘This is affirmed by feveral fpecu- 
lative and practical gardeners of eminence ; and for this reafon, 
we fee male and female plants of fpinach intermixed, 
where: they are referved for fecd for the purpofe of impreg- 
nation. 

‘The authors’ obfervations on the different kinds of earths 
are very pertinent. 


¢ Earth may be divided into three satles, fandy, loamy, and 

clayey. 
oA good garden earth may be either of a blackith, hazelly, 
or chefout-brown colour; neither too light loofe and fandy, nor 
partake too much of loam or clay, but is fattifh, light, pliant, 
and eafy to work at all feafons; and if three fpades deep, it 
will be fliil more beneficial for the purpofe, though if there be 
eighteen 
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eighteen inches or two feet depth of good ftaple, it will do for 
mofl forts of efculent plants, and others, as well as for almoft 
all forts of fruit trees. 

‘ Sandy Earth.—All the light, Ioofe, open, and gravelly 
foils, whether -black, grey, hazelly, or yellowifh coloured, till 
the loam or clay is come at, may be deemed of the fandy kind, 
and is capable of raifing fome certain plants: but having a 
mixture of loam or clay, and enriched with dung, it will pro- 
duce all forts; for a vegetable planted either in fand alone, or 
in a fat coherent glebe or earth alone, receives fcarce any 
growth, but where is a juft mixture of both, the mafs becomes 
fertile. 

‘ By means of fand or fandy earth, ftrong loam or clay _is fer- 
tilized, the earth being thereby rendered porous, and interftices 
or {pace maintained, by which the juices are prepared, and 
thrown off into the roots of the plants, and the fibres find room 
to extend themfelves. 

‘ Sandy or gravelly ground eafily admits both of heat and moi- 
flure, and are apt to pufh feeds and plants much earlier in {pring 
than ftrong loamy or clayey foils. 

‘ But fandy land is liable to thefe inconveniencies, that be- 
ing fometimes very light and open, it either does not retain a 
due portion of moifture, or fometimes retains it too long, efpe- 
cially where there is clay at bottom ; foin thefe cafes, is apt ¢i- 
ther to parch or chill too much. 

‘ Loamy earth.~—This is that fort ofearth which is a mixture 
of clay and fand, commonly of a yellowith or hazelly colour, 
and of a foft, fat, and flippery temperament,’ not fo clofe a 
texture as clay, nor too loofe and fandy, but of a middle na- 
ture between, and is at all times eafy to dig and rake, and will 
readily diffolve by froft and raio. 

* But fome diftinguifh a true loam, or brick-earth, as that 
which partakes more of clay than fand. 

* A good garden loam however fhould be fuch a juft confift- 
ence as is pliable to work, and fuch as will not flick obftinately 
to the fpade, rake, and fingers, &c. at every flafh of rain, nor 
craft or chap in dry weather. 

‘« Loamy earths, anfwering the above defzriptions, are in 
many places the moft common fuperficial or top earth, going 
‘frequently one, two, or thee fpades deep, and is one of the moft 
beneficial foils for almoft all forts of plants and trees. 

¢ Clayey earth.—Clay is a itrong, cold, heavy, moift earth, 
liable to coalefce, and gather into a coherent and compaét mafs,, 
having but little fpace or interflice, and earth thus embodied, 
aud as it were, glued together; does not eafily give out‘thofe 
falts contained in it, nor can the fibres of plants make their 
way through it ia queft of proper, nutriment, and therefore, 
foch a foil of itfelf is no ways difpofed to nourifh vegetables ; 
but if with fuch an earth, f6me fharp indiffolvable fand, or fome 
other body of fimilar quality, and light hot cungs be added, and 
well 
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well intermixed by proper digging, and breaking into {mall 
particles, they will keep the pores of the clay open, and ren- 
der the whole loofe and incompa&, whereby the juices will 
have room to afcend, and the plants thereby receive proper 
nourifhment. 7 

. © All binding earths, from the loam, till the fliffnefs of chalk 
may be come at, may be reckoned of the clayey kind, and re- 
quire the aid of light. earths, afhes, and light dungs to meliorate 
them for the bufinefs of vegetation. 

‘ If the earth of your garden is of a fandy loofe temperature, 
~ add Joam and othet heavy fubftances by degrees, and a good 
portion of moift rotten dung, particularly the dung of oxen, 
cows, and hogs, and of old hot-beds, &c. but any good moift 
rotten dung will improve this kind of foil. . 

* And if your garden is ftrong, ftubborn, loamy, or clayey, 
meliorate it by fand, and other light materials, of a fiery, 
Sprightly nature, together with plenty of dry rotten dung, 


Under the article of Pleafure Grounds the authors give the 


following hints for laying them out according to the modern, 
and we may venture to fay, the rational tafte.’ 


¢ In defigns for a pleafure-ground, according to modern im- 
provements, confulting rural i pobtion, in imitation of nature, 
all too formal works being almoft abolifhed, fuch as long ftraight 
walks, regular interfeCtions, fquare grafs plots, corre{ponding 
paterres, quadrangular and angular {paces, inclofed with high 
clipped hedges, &c, and other uniformities, as in ancient de- 
figns ; and infiead of which, confifts now of rural open {paces of 
grafs ground;.of irregular dimenfions, and winding walks, all 
bounded with plantations of trees, fhrubs, and flowers, in va- 
rious irregular clumps, and other compartments, exhibited in 
a variety of curves, projections, openings, and clofings, in imi- 
tation of a natural aflemblage ; not forming inclofures of hedges, 
&c. but having all the various plantations open to the walks and 
lawns ; for example: a {pacious opea lawa, of grafs ground, 
being generally firt prefented immediately on the, front of the 
manfion, or main habitation, having each fide embellithed with 
plantations of fhrubbery, groves, thickets, &c. in clumps and 
other compartments, in irregular curves, and projeclions, to- 
wards the iawn, &c. with breaks or opens of grafs {paces at in- 
tervals, between the plantation; together with ferpeatine gra- 
vel wa'ks, wioding under the fhade of the trees ; irregular pian- 


tations,. being alfo carried round next the outer boundary of the. 


round, in various openings and clofings, having gravel-walks, 
winding through them, for fhady and private walking; and in 
the interior divifions of the ground is exhibited ferpentine wind- 
ing walks, and elegant grais opens, arranging various ways, 
all bordered with fhrubberies, and other tree. and fhrub plane 
tations, flower compartments, &c. difpofed in a variety of ir- 
regular forms and dimenfions, in eafy bendings, concaves, 
projections, 
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projeCtions, and ftraight ranges, occafionally ; with intervening 
breaks or opens of grafs ground, arranging irregularly between 
the compartments of plantations, &c. both to promote rural di- 
verfity, and for communication and profpeé& to the different 
divifions ; all the plantations being fo artfully arranged, as gra- 
dually to difcover new fcenes, each furnifhing frefh variety, both 
in the form of the defign in different parts, as well as in the dif- 
pofition of the various trees, fhrubs, and flowers, and other or- 
naments and diverfities. 

‘ So that in defigns for a pleafure-ground, according to mo- 
dern gardening, a traé&t of ground of any confiderable extent 
may have the profpect varied and diverfified exceedingly, ina 
beautiful reprefentation of.artand nature, as that in pafling from 
One compartment to another, ftill new varieties prefent them- 
{elves in the moft agreeable manner; and even if the figure of 
the ground is irregular, and its furface have many inequalities, 
in rifings and faliings, and other irregularities; tbe whole may 
be improved without any great trouble of {quaring and levelling, 
for by humouring the natural form, may caufe even the very 
irregularities to conceal their natural deformities, and carry along 
with them an air of diverfity and novelty. 

¢ In thefe rural works, however, we fhould not abolith en- 
tirely all appearance of art and uniformity ; for thefe, when pro- 
perly applied, gives an additional beauty and peculiar grace to 
ail our natural produtions, and fets nature in the faireft and 
moft advantageous light. 

* But fome of our modern pleafure gardens, in which rural 
defign is copied to an extreme, are often very barren of variety 
and entertaiament, as they frequently confift only. of an exten- 
five grafs lawn, like a great field, having a running plantation 
of trees and fhrubs all round, jaft broad enough to admit of a 
gravel walk, winding through it in the ferpentine way, in many 
fhore twifts and tarns, and bordering at every turn alternately 
upon the outward fence and the lawn; which are contiaually 
obtruded upon the fight, exhibiting the fame profpedt over and 
over, without the leait variation, io as that after-having tra- 
yerfed the waiks all round this fort.of pleafure-garden, we find 
no more variety or entertainmest than at our firit entrance, for 
the whole having prefented itfelf at once at the firft view; and 

ye might often fee as good a garden, fometimes in a common 
field, that is bordered with any kind of plantation. 

‘ Therefore, in laying out a pleafure-garden, the defigner 
oucht to take particular care that the whole extent of his gar- 
den, be not taken in at one view; only exhibiting at firit a 
large open lawn, or other fpacions open compartment, or grand 
walk, &c terminated on each fide with plantations of curious 
trees, fhrubs, avd flowers, in compartments, exhibiting only 
fome opens at_intervals ; and behind thefe have compartments 
of the like plantations, with grafs opens, gravel-walks, water, 
and other ornaments; fo that afpe@tator will be agreeably fur- 
prifed 
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prifed to find what terminated his profpect, was an introduction 
to new beauties and variety. 

« But it is impoflible to exhibit any regular direCtions for 
. planning a pleafure-garden, agreeable to the prevailing modern 
defign in imitation cf nature aforefaid ; as the plan may be va- 
ried exceedingly, according to the natural figure, pofition, and 
fituation of the ground and tafte of the defigner; fo we can only 
give fome general hints. 


©. General Sketch of the Defign. 


‘ Take, however, the following general fketch, which may 
_ be varied according to the fituation and extent of the ground. 

‘ With refpe& to the fituation ; this muft confequently be 
immediately contiguous to the main houfe, whether high or low 
fituated ; remarking, however, that a fomewhat elevated fituation, 
or the fide or fummit of fome very moderate rifing ground, is al- 
ways the moft eligible on which toereét the chief habitation, ar- 
ranging the pleafure-garden accordingly ; fuch an expofure be- 
ing the moft defirable, both for the beauty of the profpeét, and 
healthfulnefs of the air ; a low level fituation, neither affording 
due profpect of the garden, nor adjacent country, befides being 
liable to unwholefome dampnefs, and fometimes inundation in 
winter: there are, however, many level fituations, forming 
plains or flats, that poffefs great advantages both of foil and prof- 

e€t, and the beauties of water, without too copious moifture ; 
there are alfo fometimes large trafts of ground, confifting both 
of low and high fituations, as level plains, hollows, eminences, 
and declivities, and other inequalities which may be fo im- 
proved, as to make a mofi defirable fpot for a pleafure-gar- 
den, as the fcene may be varied in the moft beautiful manner 
imaginable. However, the choice of fituation and fcope of 
ground is not always attainable, fo every one will regulate his 
plan in the moft commodious manner poffible, agreeable to the 
above hints.’— 

—* But with refpecét to the arrangement of the feveral di- 
vifions, the following general fketches are on a fuppofition of a 
confiderable tract of ground ; and if the plat of ground is fmall, 
a greater fimplicity of defign muft be obferved in proportion. 

* Firft, anoble open lawn of grafs ground, is extended on 
one of the principal fronts of the manfion or main houfe, di- 


rected either towards the open fields, park, or adjacent country, — 


er towards the garden, if tue fituation requires it; or may be ex- 
tendéd a little more or lefs each way, according as the fituation 
and extent of ground may admit, or require; but, if poffible, 
always confiderably the mojit. extenfive on the principal front ; 
and fhould be confiderably wider than the houfe, if poffible, and 
twice as long as broad at leaft; or if the fcope of ground ad- 
mits it, may even be extended in length, as far as the extreme 
boundary of the garden: or carried over ha-ha’s, to the adja- 
cent park or pailure-grounds, &c. widening gradually in oe 

gular 
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gular windings, from the houfe outward; having each fide 
bounded by various ‘plantations of trees, fhrubs, and flowers 5 
in graves, clumps, thickets, and other elegant compartments, 
exhibited-in a variety of rural forms, by various irregular, con- 
cave, and convex curves, and projections, to break all appear- 
ance of too ftiff uniformity ; introducing alfo between the plan- 
tations at intervals, breaks, or opens, of grafs-ground, commu- 
hicating with the lawn and internal divifions, in fome places 
widely {pread, in others more contraéted; leaving alfo tras 
for ferpentine grave!-walks, winding under the thade of the 
plantations, fo conducted as to command views of thelawn, and 
the interior divifions occafionally; obferving, the homeward 
part of the plantation fhould be inclined a little toward each 
wing of the houfe that company may fooner arrive in the walks 
of the fhrubbery; wilderneis, and groves, under the fhade and 
fhelter of the trees: but the outward extenfion on each boundary 
fhould widen gradually towards the extreme termination, to 
give an air of grandeur,-and admit of a full profpe& from and 
to the manfion, Each boundary being planted with a choice va- 
riety of ornamental trees and fhrubs, deciduous, and ever-greens, 
arranged principally in feparate clumps, and other compart- 
ments, alternately, fome confifting wholly of lofty trees, ar- 
ranged fometimes in regular groves, and fome in groups or 
clumps, irregularly ; other compartments being entirely of the 
fhrub kind; and others confifting of trees, fhrubs, and, herb- 
aceous perennials together: in all of which, arranging the taller 

rowth backward, and the lower forward, according to their 
gradation of height; embellifhing the fronts with the more cu- 
rious low flowering fhrubs and ever-greens, interfperfed with 
various herbaceous flowering perennials, ail open to the lawn; 
and the termination of the lawn at the fartheit extremity, if ex- 
tended confiderably outward to fome agreeable profpeéct, is ge- 
nerally continued open the whole width, by finking a ha-ha at 
the limits of the garden, to unite the view with the adjacent 
pafiures, plantations, and the open country, as well as admit of 
a grand view to and from the mantion.’ 


In a future Number we fhall proceed to confider the operative 
parts of gardening, &c. laid down in this work, having already 
extended this article to a fufficient length, - 





Sermons on feveral Subjeds, by Zachary Pearce, D, D. late Lord 
Bifeop of Rochefter. Publifbed from the original Manufcripts, 
by John Derby, M. A. 4 vols, S80. il, 1s. in boards, 
Robinfon. [Concluded from p. 145.] 


iS Bane third volume contains thirteen fermons on the following 
_~ . fubje&s: The Duty of confeffing and forfaking our Sins; 
The Immortality of the Soul; The Wedding Garment ; 
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Riches an ObftruGion to the Profeffion of Chriftianity in the 
Days of our Saviour and bis Apoftles, and the Source of mang 
Vices in the prefent Age; The Infpiration of St. Paul, and 
his Power*of working Miracles; Humility ; The various Sorts 
of corrupt Communication ;—and Ave Difcourfes, praached at 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s—On the Call of Sinners to 
Repentance 3 The inordinate Love of Pleafure; The miferable 
State of the Wicked; the Duty of immediate Repentance ; 
and the pernicious Communication of thofe, who attempt to 
fubvert the Doétrine of a future State. : 

The greateft part of the fourth volume confifts of Difcourfes 
on the Errors of Popery; the laft of which is an excellent 
fermon on thefe words of St. Paul: ‘A ‘man that is an heres 
tic, after the firft and fecond admonition, reject: knowing; 
that he that is fuch is fubverted, and finneth ; being condemn. 
ed of himfelf.’ Tit. tii. 10, 17. rE: 

This paflage has given room for great variety of opinions 
among the interpreters of Scripture. Even in the reformed 
churches difputes have been raifed about the true notion of a 
heretic, and the manner of treating him, as intended by the 
apoftle: men, according to their different ways of thinking, 
having taken different fides in the queftion, and drawn very 
different doctrines from this defcription of a heretic. But the 
church of Rome has gone the moft unwarrantable lengths on 
this occafion, and built upon the miftaken fenfe of this paf- 


’ fage fuch perfecuting principles, as fubjec& all, whom fhe calls 


heretics, to every punifhment which mana can infli& in this 
world, and God in the other. 

We fhall fubjoin the moft material part of his lordfhip’s 
obfervations on this fubjec. 


¢ To fhew you what St. Paul moft probably meant by an he- 
retic in this place, we muil ‘look to the words immediately pre- 
ceding the text, which, we may fairly fuppofe, led the apoftle 
to give this dire&tion to Titus. His words are thefe, ** Avoid 
foolith quefiions and genealogies, and contentions, and ftrivings 
about the law: for they are unprofttable and vain.” From 
whence we may gather that the perfons who are charged as in- 
troducing into the church of Chrift thefe ** foolifh queitions and 
ftrivings about the law,” were fome of the Jewifh converts to 
Chriftianity ; no others, but thefe, having any fuch zeal for the 
law of Mofes, here called the Jaw. And this we find confirmed 
by what St. Paul fays in his Epiftle to Titus; where he ex- 
prefsly warns him, ** not togive heed to Jewith fables and com- 
mandments of men that turn from the truth :’”’ and farther fays, 
that ‘* there were then many unruly and vain talkers, and de- 
ceivers, efpecially they of the circumcifion.” 


From 
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* From all which laid together, it feems highly probable, 
that the man, whom St. Paul in the text diflinguifhes by the 
name of .heretick, was one of thofe Judaizine Chriftians, who, 
living in commanion with the church of Chrift, taught fach 
things for duties under the gofpel, as had no warrant from the 
do¢trine of the gofpel: particularly, that fome- of the Mofaic 
laws and ceremonies were neceflary to be obferved and prattifed 
by all Chriftians, 

< Every one who reads St. Paul’s Epiftles with any attention, 
will find, that fome of thofe Jewith converts infifted upon it.asa 
neceflary duty, that the Gentile converts fhould be circumcifed, 
that they fthould keep the feafts of the new moons, and fhould 
obferve the Mofaical diftin@tion of meats: and he will there fee, 
with what zeal and what force of reafoning the apoftle ended 
vours to throw this yoke from off the necks of thofe heathers 
who had embraced Chriftianity. 

* Such then was the heretick moft probably of whom St. Paul 
{peaks in the text; and his herefy confiited in his raifing fuch 
foolith queftions, and giving occafion to fach ftrivings about the 
law, as tended to make men look upon thofe things as the will 
of God, which, under the gofpel-covenant, were no better than 
the unwarranted commandments of men.’ 


The author proceeds to fhew in what fenfe it feems moft 
probable, that St. Paul reprefents this judaizing heretic as one, 
whom Titus 4new to be not only /ubveried, but condemned of 
himfelf. 

The chief difficulty in the words of the text is, to find ont 
what the apoftle meant by this heretic’s being condemned of 
himfelf, in fuch a fenfe, as that Titus might be fuppofed to 
know it, Is it, that this heretic taught for the true dodrines 
of the gofpe! what he himfelf knew in his own confcience to 
be falfe doftrines? In this fenfe he was properly condemned of 
himfelf: but then it may be juftly obferved, that Titus could 
not know it, as he was not acquainted with the fecrets of 
men’s hearts. 

Or, is it St. Paul’s meaning, that fuch a hereti¢ accufed or 
bore witnefs againit himfelf, becaufe he openly mainzained his 
falfe dofirine, and endeavoured to propagate it to all around 
him? This fenfe Dr. Fofter, and other learned men have given 
to the words * condemned of himfelf.’? And it is true, thac. 
Titus, or any one elfe, without knowing that the heretic knew 
his do&rine to be falfe, might know, that he was thus con- 
demned, But then in this cafe the heretic was only-condemn-. 
ed of his actions, not of bimflf, i.e. not by the teftimony of 
his own mind. He might believe his dotrine to be rue, 
though his aGions condemned him, or witnefled againft him 
for openly teaching and fpreading it, 
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- To.find out then the true meaning of the exprefiion, as’ ap- 
plied i in the text to an heretick, it muft be remembered, that 
it is a Judaizing heretick, of whom the apoftle. fpeaks, one who 
endeavoured to, lay upon the Gentile converts to Chriftianity, as 
a neceflary part ot their duty, thofe ‘obfervances which at 
that time ftood only upon the foundation of the commandments 
of men. 

* Very few of the books of the New Teftament were written 
at the time when'St.. Paul gave this rule to Titus; and it is not 
improbable that in the ifland of Crete where Titus was then 
bifhop, Chriftianity was no otherwife known than by teaching, 
I mean teaching in oppofition to writing. But, however that 
was, we find the apoftles always laying it down as a fore rule, 
whereby their converts might diftinguith between what were the 
doétrines of the pofpel, and what were the mere commandments 
of men, that thofe converts had been taught and had received 
the doctrines of the gofpel. from the apoftles themfelves,: or 
from fuch teachers as had been fent to them by the apoftles : 


- whereas fuch as were the mere commandments of men had never 


been tanght to them by any apoftle, or preacher authorized by 
an apoftle : but were, in thofe who taught them, the entire 
fictions of their own brains, the workings of their own fancies. 

‘ On this account St. Paul commends the Corinthians for 
keeping the ordinances, as he had delivered them unto them... 
St. John advifes, that if any man brought not the doétrine, 
which they had learned of hims they fhould not receive him 
into their houfes. And when St. Jude exhorts Chriftians, that 
they fhould earneftly contend -forthe faith, he points out the 
true faith, by faying, that it was that, which was once delivered 
to the faints. 

* Whatfoever Chriftian therefore in Crete (under Titus’s go- 
vernment) or in any other part of the church, taught as an 
article of faith or rele of practice received by him from fome 

anoftle or apoftolical preacher, what he hed not received as fuch | 
from any upoitle or apoftolical’ preacher, was fubverted and 
turned from the truth; as they are faid to fabvert mens foul’s, 
who taught as neceffary to be prattifed by the Gentile converts; 
what the apofiles ‘gave no fuch commandment for; and fuch 
an heretick finned, likewife being condemned of himfelf, becaufe 
he knew in his sunichetce. that he had received no fuch doc- 
trine, and had been taught no fuch practice from any perfon 
authorized either by Cbriit or by his apoftles, to teach the will 
of God to mankind, So that he was felf-condemned in the 
itrit fenfe of the word, becaufe he taught a lie; even if the 
doctrine itfelf were fappofed to be true, yet it was falfe that he 
had received fuch a doétrine from them; and therefore when he 
taught it as thus received, he ftood condemned by the teftimony 
of his own mind. 

* And this Titus might very well know, as the text fays he 
did, and as the paflages which IJ juftnow cited from the _ 
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ef three apoftles fuppofe, that every one of thair converts might 
do; without our fuppofing him to have any knowlege of the 
heretick’s heart: for the queftion is about a fact; not about 
the truth of the doctrine which the beretick taught, but about 
this point, whether he had ever received any fuch dotrine as 
he taught? and Titus could be very fure, that he could pro- 
duce no authentic and infpired teacher of the gofpel for his au- 
thor, and that therefore he was condemned of himfelf, or, in 
other words, that he was inwardly confcious of his having no 
fuch warrant for his doétrine as he pretended.’ 


Having thus feen what moft probably this heretic was, of 
whom St. Paul fpeaks in the text, and in what fenfe he is not 
only reprefented as felf-condemned, but Titus likewife as 
knowing it, his lordfhip confiders the rule, which: the apoftle 
has here given for Titus’s condu& towards this heretic. 


‘ Titus is direfted only to admonifh him, and (if that, when 
repeated, cid not reclaim him) then to reject, or rather to 
avoid * him, as one, whofe evil communications would cor- 
rupt the good faith and practice of Chriftians: as one who de- 
ferved to be marked out by fuch.a cenfure, le& the unwary, for 
want of fuch proper direfion from their governors, might be 
drawn in to-hearken to his dangerous deceits, 

¢ The fubflance of what I have hitherto faid is this: it 
feems moft probable, that the words of the text areto be re- 
ftrained to fuch a Judaizing heretick only, as taught that fora 
doétrine of the gofpel received by him from fome apoftle or 


, apoftolical teacher, which he had not received for a do@rine of 


it from any fuch perfon; and that this being a falfehood as to 
the matter of faét, the heretical teacher did himfelf know, that 
he had no fuch warrant as he pretended, and was, therefore, 
in this inftance, condemned of himfelf: and that, as the he- 
retick knew this, Vitus too could know it, and confequently 
could know, that he was felf-condemned : in which cafe there 
was no room for his giving him any leffons of inftruétion, Ad- 


‘monition was all that a ruler of the church could offer on the 


occafion ; and this Titus is commanded to do a firit and a fe- 
cond time ; which, if it proved ineffe€tual, he was then to avoid 
fuch an obitinate finner; that fo all thofe who held the fame 
common faith with him might follow his example, and thew, 
by this vifib'e aft of theirs, that they had no religious com- 
munion or intercourfe with the perverfe maintainers of falfe. 
hoods. 

‘ This feems to me to have been St. Paul’s heretick in the text; 
this the true nature of his crime, and this the rule of every Chrif. 


tian’s behaviour towards him.’ 





‘ * The original word wagasez, which is here rendered by vejeA, 
may as well, or better be rendered by avoid, as it isin the Vuigate, 


and other tranflations,’ 
O 3 . His 
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His lordfhip’s inferences from this text are fo reafonable and 
juft, that the reader cannot but be pleafed with his obferva- 
tions at full length, 


‘ We may learn, firft, from hence, not rathly to. apply’ all 
that St. Paul here fays in the rext to every one whom any par- 


‘ticujar Chriflians, or ‘focieties of Chriftians, fhall prenounce to 


be an heretick, - 

‘ That there are herefies and hereticks in the Chriftian church, 
is a truth too clear to be denied, and fadly to be lamented : for 
all fuch as teach dodtrines plainly contrary to the fundamental 
truths of the gofpel of Chrift, are moft certainly hereticks, and 
are {poken of in the New Teftament. under that title, even by 
St. Paul himfelf, though, in my text, the perfon whom he de- 
fcribes has been fhewn to be one of a very different com- 
plexion, 

‘ Admitting therefore that there are herefies in the Chriftian 


‘ church, as St. Paul foretold that there wou!d be, * that thofe 


which are approved, might be made manifeft among Chriftians ;” 

yet we ought not to give that odious name to every difference 
of opinion from the received one in an eftablifhed church, even 
though that difference of opinion relate to fome of the doc. 
trines of Chriftianity, provided they be not fundamental ones. 
For in thefe times, Chriftians have no warrantable guide to re- 
vealed truths, but the holy {cipture, and as particular paffages 
in all written accounts are in fome degree liable ‘to various -1n- 

terpretations, there is room for men to differ, for even honett 
and fincere fearchers. of truth to differ, in fome points which 
they find written there; fo that here is foundation, ‘here is even 
neceility for all men’s exercifing charitable difpofitions towards 
thofe who agree not with them in fome points of doétrine; and 
every reafonable man will find it his beft{ employment, to follow 
the apoftle’s role of ¢ ' proving all things, and holding faft that 


. which is good :” or, in other words, of making ufe of the bett 


means which he can get of finding out the truth, and then of 
adhering not only with modefty, but with fledfaftnefs, to what 
the judgment of his mind offers him as truth. 

© With ftill lefs certainty can it be pronounced of any man, 
that he is an heretick felf-condemned, and that we know. him 
to be fuch, becaufe we have not the fame means of knowing 


. this as Titus had in the cafe referred to in the text ; .when the 


fin and the felf-condemnation of the Judaizing heretick related » 
to a certain and undoubted fa&t; and when the queftion was, 
whether fuch a one had received the do&rine, which he taught, 
from any apoftle or apoftolical preacher; not whether the doc: 
trine which he taught was in itfelf found and true. 

‘ We may learn, fecondly, from hence to judge aright of 
the true flate of the church of Rome and of the reformed churches 
of Chriit. 

‘If I have explained St. Paul’s words in hie text according 
‘to their true meaning, the church of Rome has little reafon to 
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pronounce us hereticks for quitting their communion and with 
drawing ourfelves from it. We do but follow the apofile’s ad- 
vice in what we do, and forfake or avoid a church which gives 
us too much reafon to conclude, that its behaviour a a great 
refemblance to that which the heretick of the text-had prac- 
_tifed. He taught doftrines, for which he had no Waived: as 
having not received them: and does not the church of Rome 
do the fame? To us they muft ever feem to do fo, when they 
teach tranfubftantiation, purgatory, indulgences, and many 
other things, for which they have not only no authority from 
{cripture, but not even from the channel of ancient tradition. 
We know the precife time, and a late one it was, when fome 
of thefe corrupt doétrines firft began in the Chriftian church ; 
and with regard to others, though we cannot fo exattly point 
out the age in which they took rife, yet we can fhew from the 
moft primitive and genuine records, that there was a time, and 
that the earlieft and the pureft time of the Chriftian church, 
when they were not in being. And this is fufficient to thew, 
that the prefent-church of Rome teaches fome things for doc- 
trines of the gofpel, as received by that church front the apofles 
and their fucceflors, which they have not received, no not by 
tradition, that anderesia means of information. 

‘ If this. church therefore teaches what appears to us to be only 
the commandments of men, and yet teaches them as the com- 
mandments of Gad conveyed to them, though, upon the beft 
fearch that we can make, they have no marks of being fuch: do 
we not in this follow the advice of the apoftle, whea we avoid 
them and their communion? leaving them to their miftaken 
notions, after having frequently admonifhed them of their er- 
rors, and with great appearance of reafon fhewcd them how 
little foundation thofe novel doctrines have, except in the power 
and profit which they manifeitly bring to the governing part of 
that church? 

The members of the reformed churches were ever backward 
> the reafons before given, to charge any particular Chriftians 
or churches with herefy; but when our adverfaries (fach I call 
them, for fuch they make themfelves to us) never think or 
{peak of us, but as of hereticks, we may be excufed, [ think, 
before God and man, if we look a little more carefully into 
the marks of herefy, and if, where we fee fo much appearance 
‘Of it on the fide which is always reproaching us with it, we 
place it to the account of the church that feems fo much to de- 
ferve it, and choofing this text for our -ground, we take the 
apofile St. Paul himfelf for our voucher. 

‘ Laftly, Let us learn from hence the meek and mild nature of 
our holy religion. In fo flagrant a cafe as this, which St. Paul 
points at in the text; when the crime was in ail refpeéts a yo- 
luntary one; when there was no room for the heretick to plead 
miftake or ignorance, but he ftood condemned by his own con- 
{cience, yet even here the apoitle direéts, that two admonitions 
O 4 fhould 
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fliould precede. ‘* Count him not an enemy, but admonith 
him as a brother,” this is his dire€tion in another inflance; and 
it is likely, that the admonition here fpoken of, was meant to 
be of a nature not wholly different: and, after all,.when the 
heretick of fo black a dye continued obftinate, nothing more is 
recommended to be done, than to reje&t or avoid him. A mild 
behaviour for fuch a crime; a prudential method, which every. 
fociety has a natural right to ufe; and all that our holy re- 
ligion now a-days allows: with him that will not hold the com- 
mon faith, we are to forbear communion, that we may not have 
the fcandal and the mifchief of holding with fuch a perfon any 
religious fellowfhip. 

« This fhews, as I faid, the meek and mild nature of our holy 
religion; but we know that fuch religion and fome who pro- 
fefs to be Chriflians, differ very widely in this point: for the 
church of Rome thinks it not enough to do what Titus was 


 dire&ted to do: itis not content to avoid or reject fuch as it re- 


putes to be hereticks. ‘Alas! they would be glad to be 
fo avoided or rejeéted, and left to God and their own con- 
fciences. But popery is not fo merciful; it imprifons men who 
are charged ‘with herefy, where its hands are not held by the 
wifdom of the civil magifirate, it confifcates all their fubitance ; 
and, in many countries, deftroys their lives by all the means 
which an invention, fruitful in cruelty, can contrive. Even 
filence will not always gain them fafety: let them forbear to 
preach what is called herefy, let them try to enjoy their opinions 
in their own breafls, yet an inquifition will not hold them 
guiltlefs, and the moit fecret thoughis of their hearts will be 
forced out from them by the terrors or the tortures of a rack. 
Way, where popery has no civil power and authority on its fide, 
yet has it ever been reftlefs in its attempts to root out all thofe 
that are branded with the name of hereticks, and as fuch are 
proicribed by the church of Rome, and marked out for de- 
ftruction, whenever a feafonable opportunity of effecting it offers 
itfelf, : . 

‘ Let it never be faid, for the credit of Chriftianity let it 
never be faid, that there is any warrant in the gofpel of the 
blefied Jefus for fuch craelties as they put in practice, Let it 
be called the humcur and paffion of the nations where thefe 
are feen, or the reafon of ftate, or whatever may fcreen our 
holy religion from the infamy of encouraging fuch a behaviour. 
Let nofuch blot be thrown on the gofpel in which meeckne(s 
and gentlenefs are every where recommended: by which, when 
rightly underfiood, a favage may be tamed, but a civilized crea- 


ture can never be rendered worie than a favage. 


‘ And let'us endeavour to fhew in all parts of our behavicur, 
that we are the followers of that Chrift, who neither ftrove nor 
cried, 2s St. Matthew exprefies it; nor did he break even a 
bruifed iecd. So great was his patience and forbearance ri 
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wards his adverfaries. And fuch as are of the contrary cha- 
raster, fuch as think that they do God fervice, when they de- 
ftroy his creatures upon pretence of religion, let us ever efcem 
them as the worft fellow-fubjects in Chrift’s kingdom, if they 
can be called fellow-fubjeéts who thus, exercife dominion where * 
they fhould only practife obedience.’ 


The remaining fermons in this volume are upon the fol 
lowing fubjeéts : * Is any fick among you,’ &€c. Jamesv. 14, 15+ 
Tiie Son of Man came to fave that which was loft; If in 
this Life only we have Hope in Chrift, we are of all Men 
moft miferable ; Chrift, a true and proper Object of Divine 
Worfhip, and God properly and trulv, by Nature and from 
all Eternity ; The Scriptural Rule of Submiffion to Govern- 
ment explained. 

Our author’s general fentiments on th ishead are contained 
in the following paragraph. 


‘ In arbitrary governments, neither the confent of the people 
is afked, nor always their inclination confidered. There the 
law is forced-upon them; and it és, it muf be their rule, 
whether they-think it reafonable or not, prudent or the con- 
trary. 
OThis was the cafe of the Roman empire when Chrift and 
his apoftles lived and gave the rules which I before mentioned 
to you, about the duty of fubjeéts to their princes: the will of. 
the fovereign was the law at that time, or if the fenate of 
Rome had any fhare in the confirming any law, yet the great 
body of the Roman empire had nothing to do with it, but to 
receive it when publifhed, and obey it when tianfmitted to 
them ; but in a free and limited monarchy like ours, the peo- 
ple’s confent is neceffary before any law can be eftablithed ; 
and therefore the more fhare we have in the making the law,. 
the lefs we thould have in the breaking it, and he furely cannot 
be thought to practife the fcriptural rule of fubmiffion who will 
not be obedient even tothe laws which he himfelf has made, 
nor be fubjeé& even to thofe whom he himielf has helped to or- 
dain the higher powers,’ 


‘Thefe are the fubje&ts, which jhis lordthip has difcuffed in 
the prefent colleftion of fermons. His mode of writing is 
calm and argumentative. His reafoning clear and obvious to 
the meaneft capacity. His praétical inferences and exhorta- 
tions are ferious and important, but feldom animated. His 
explanaiions of Scripture are in general learned and judicious, 
His notions of Chriftianity, and its peculiar doétrines, are of 
an ambiguous nature, for the molt part rational, but fome- 
tunes intermixed with the ‘relics of Calvinifm, the doc- 
tijnes of original fin, the reconciliation, of God to man, the 
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fatisfaétion made by Chrift to Divine juftice, and the like. | 
Inthe popith ‘controverfy he has produced his authority for 
the errors which he afcribes to the Roman Catholic chuschs 
and has refuted them in a mafterly manner, 
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Wd Philofiphical Inquiry into the Caufe of Animal Heat: with inci- 
dental Obfervations on feveral phifiological and chymical Queflionsy 
conneGied with the Sabje?, By P, Dugud Lefli¢, M.D. Sve, 
6s; Boards. Crowder. 


T° determine the caufe of animal heat is a problem which 
has much exercifed the invention of phyfiologifts, and. 
given rife to various hypothefes. Mechanical. and chemical 
powers have each hdd their refpeétive abettors, whofe theories, 
however, are liable to fo many ftrong objeGiions, that they can 
afford but little fatisfaGion to an inquifitive mind, The au-« 
thor under confideration feems to have entered upon this cu- 
rious enquiry with a thorough knowlege of all that has been 


- written on the fubje&, and a decifive opinion, founded on 


arguments, of the fallacy of every hypothefis which has: hi- 
therto been propofed. The work is divided into two parts, 
each of which is fubdivided into chapters, and thefe occafion- 


_ ally into feétions. 


The firft chapter treats of animal heat in general, and the 
fecond, of the phenomena of animal heat. The latter is di« 
vided into four feétions, in the firft of which the author evinces, 
that the latitude in the temperature of animals is confiderable ; 
and in the fecond, that there isa remarkable uniformity in the — 
temperatute of animals. 


¢ Though we have found, fays our author, a confiderable 
latitude of temperature in the different clafies of animals, there 
isa furprifing uniformity in that, which is peculiar to each ge- 
nus and {pecies. ‘The difference. between the {pecies of the fame 
genus never exceeds a few degrees ; 3, and the diltin@tion between 
the loweft-genus; andthe highef, is not greater. Thus in the 
whole variety of the bird kind, the temperature is, nearly one 
and the fame ; and as far as our experiments go,,it is likewife 
fteady in the “amphibia. With refpeét to the more imperfeét 
animals, they are too dependent on the influence of external 
circumftances to preferve uniformity of heat. 

«But one of the moft remarkable properties of animal heat, 
is'the:uniformity which it is obferved to maintain under the 
greatelt irregularity of fize. In all the variety of quadrupeds, 
birds, and:cetaceous fifhes, we find nothing depending on that 
circumftance; for the thermometer rifes to the fame degree, 
whether applied to the moufe or the elephant, the wren or the 
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oftridge, the fea-calf or the whale ; and we cannot perceive that 
age, lize, or temperament, produce any material difference. 
‘That this at leaft is the cafe with refpect to man, De Haen has 
rendered fufficiently plain, by a courfe of accurate experiments 
on fubjeéts of both fexes, from the earlieft infancy, to extreme 
old age: And if we be allowed to ‘reaion from analogy, we 
muit fuppofe that the fame uniformity of temperature extends 
to all-the more perfect tribes of animals. 

‘Before the days of the immortal Harvey, it was the general 
opinion of phyfiologifts, that certain parts of the body, in.par- 
ticular the thoracic vifcera, were a temperature fuperiaur to the 
other parts of the animal; but it is now, I think, evinced by 
the moft accurate obfervations, that in every individual, it is 
uniformly the fame over the whole body; and if any difference 
has at any time feemed to fubfift in a healthy animal, between 
the external and internal parts, it is to be.entirely attributed to 
the communication with the colder furroyndine medium, and 
the difficulty of preventing the therinometer from being affected 
by it. With refpeé to thofe parts, which are without the courfe 
of circulation, the cuticle, hair, nails, &c. they are ‘always at 
a’mean degree betwixt the heat of the animal and the ambient 
air.’ : 


‘ 


.In the third divifion of this chapter Dr. Leflie difplays the 
connedtion between the ftate of refpiration, the colour of the 
blood, and the degree of heat in animals; and in the fourth 
he confiders the connection, between the fiate of circulation, 
and the degeee of heat in animals. 

After thefe preliminary enquiries, the author proceeds, in 
the third chapter to take a view of the prevaiting opinions on 
the caufe of animal heat; and of thefe the firft that he re- 
futes is the do€trine of chymical mixture. 


¢ When Chymical Philofophy, fays he, came into vogue, and 
prevailed in the theory,-as well as the prattice of medicine, 
almoft every operation in the animal machine was attributed to 
the effect of ferment, or mixture. We need not be at all fur- 
prized.that men, who never extended their views beyond the 
bounds of their laboratory, nor ever contemplated the other 
parts of nature,-became poffefied of the idea of the univerfal 
application of thofe energies, which they had perceived in fuch 
a variety of inftances; and that imagining their influence un- 
bounded, they attempted to explain even the functions peculiar 
to life, on-principles deduced from their acquaintance with that 
one fet of caufes. ~] 

‘ Thus, from obferving that on mixing certain bodies far 
below the temperature of the human body, a degree: of heat 
fometimes rifing to actual inflammation was produced, they, 
without farther mveftigation, pronounced mixture the fole caufe 
of animal heat. Various, however, were the opinions not only 
: refpec.e 
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refpecting the place where the mixture happened, but alfo con- 
cerning the nature of the fluids of which it confifted. 

‘ Vanhelmont, Sylvius, and feveral other chymico-phyfiolo- 
gifts, fuppofed that the mixture tock place in the inteftinal 
tube, and afcribed it to an efferverfcence betwixt the paacreatic 
juice and the bile. Others difcovered acids in one place, and 
alkalis in another; but the general opinion for near two centu- 
ries was, that acefcent fluids taken in, meeting with alkaline 
already prepared in different parts parts of body, gave rife to 
the degree of heat peculiar to animals. But all who are in the 
leaft converfant with the laws of the animal economy, need not 
be told that thefe opinions are mere conjectures, founded on 
fa&ts gratuitoufly aflumed, No experiments have fhewn either 
an acefcency or alkalefcéncy in the bile, that is fufficient to 
unite with the other animal juices, and generate the heat of 
animals. But to avoid much difcuffion, did we even admit the 
fuppofition in its full extent, flill it would be found by no 
means fufficient to account for the ftability.of animal heat in 
different climates. and feafons ; its equability all over the body 
when in health; its partial increafe in topical inflammations, 
or hardly indeed for any one phenomenon attending its pro- 


| duction. 


‘Since then it appears that the fluids fuppofed to be mixed, 
the place in which the mixture is made, and every other circum- 
flance pertaining to it, are equally ill afcertained, and feconded 
by analogy, none will, we prefume, hefitate to reject every hy- 
pothefis of the caufe of animal heat, founded on the effects of 
mixture.’ : 

The theory which fucceeded to the former was that of fer- 
mentation ; and of this opinion, as our author obferves, there 
were various modifications ; but of late the putrefa&tive fpe- 
cies of fermentation has been moft generally adopted. He 
juftly obferves, however, that the efficacy of this procefs in 

roducing animal heat, is far from being well afcertained. 

In the third fe&tion Dr. Leflie enquires into the mechanical 
generation of animal heat. From obferving that the circula- 
tion of the blood, and the temperature of the body are clofely 
conneéted with each other, phyfiologifts have been induced to 
afcribe the generation of heat in animals to the. more mecha- 
nical effets of motion. ‘The inquirer admits this principle 
to have the force of a fecondary caufe, but rejects the 
opinion of its being fufficient for folving the problem. He 
confiders this doétrine under the two divifions into which it has 
been diftinguifhed. The former fuppofes animal heat to de- 

vend on the reciprocal a&tion of the fluids upon the folids ; 
and the other upon the inteftine motion of the globules of 
blood among thewfelves, Both thefe opinions our author en- 


' deavours to refute, 
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The next opinion noticed is that of Dr. Cullen, which is 


' delivered only a a conjecture, in the following terms. 


«¢ May it not (fays he) be fuppofed, that there is fome circum- 
ftance in the vital principle of animals, which is in common to 
thofe of the fame clafs, and of like economy; and which deter- 
mines the effect of motion upon the vital principle, to be the 
fame, though the motion acting upon it may be in different 
circumftances.”’ 

‘ By this, fays our author, Dr. Cullen means, for to thofe 
who never heard him on the fubject fome iluftration of the 
text may not be unacceptable, that the different temperature 
of ‘different animals is owing toa difference of the vital prin- 
ciple, infomuch, that the velocity of the blood may be the 
fame ina frog, asin a man, yet in confequence of the dif- 
ferent vital principle, the heat produced be different. The 
faéts, upon which he feems to lay greateft flrefs ‘are, that nei- 
ther where the furrounding medium confiderably furpaffes 
the temperature of the living body, nor where it is far below ir, 
is there any fenfible change in the heat of animals. © Thefe, 
and fome fimilar fa&ts, feemingly countenance his hypothefis, but 
they will, it is prefumed, be hereafter explained on principles 
more obvious, and confiftent with the fimplicity of nature; 
for while we admire the fingular ingenuity, which ftamps every 
part of the Cullenian doétrine, we muft be permitted to confi- 
der it, in this particular, as’: founded on a more fpecious, than 
folid bafis. What juft grounds have we to imagine the prin- 
ciple of life different in different animals ? And how are we to 
conceive, that the fame degree of motion fhould in one clafs of 
animals always produce a certain degree of heat, and in an+ 
other clafs as regularly a different ? A propofition of fuch.a na+ 
ture fhould, no doubt, require the moft obvious faéts and: con» 
clufive arguments to eftablith it; but in the prefent inflance we 
do not even perceive any probable reafon from analogy. Befides, 
to fay that the principle of life can generate heat or cold, in- 
dependent of chymical or mechanical means, is contrary to 
experience, and feems in itfelf abfurd. Upon the whole, from 
thefe few of the many objeftions that tend to“ overturn Dr, 
Cullen’s theory of animal heat, we do not hefitate ‘to account it 
a mere hypothefis, and entirely abandon it.’ | ) 


The examination of the various hypothefes concludes with 
that of Dr. Black, which is the laft, and. Dr. Leflie ac- 


‘knowleges, perhaps, the ‘moft ingenious .and_ beft: fupported 


theory which has ever been propofed on the fubje& of animal 
heat. Dr. Black having obferved, that not only..breathing 
animals are of all others the warmeft, but alfo that there fub- 
Gifts fo clofe and iiriking a conneGtion, betwixt the ftate of 
refpiration and the degree of heat in animals, that. they appear 
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to-hé.in qn ¢xa& proportiomto one another, was led to belicve 


_ that animalsheat depends on the. ftate.of refpiration ; that it 


is all-generated.in the lungs, by the ation of the air upon.the 
principle of inflammability, in amanner little diffimilar to what 
occurs in actual inflammation; and that it is thence diffufed 
by means of the circulations over the reft of the vital fyftem. 
This hypothe fis Dr..Leflic: examines with a degree of attention 
p i sheets to its ingenuity, and the great reputation of the 
author! ‘In the fir{t place, he contents; thaf, though there 
fob fit ‘g vérg firiking conmexion between the ftate of refpira- 
tion und the degree of heat in animals, and that they are even 
in proportion to each other, yet it by no means enfues, that 
the former is “pofitively the caufe of the latter; for, w ere that 
really the cafe, thofe animals which are deftitute of the organs 
of refpiration, would generate no heat. 

Inthe fecondplace, our author obferves, that if the heat of 
living! animals be generated folely in the lungs, two things ne- 
ecflatily follow, the former; that it-can only’ bextcommunicated 
toithe:other:parts of the body through the channel of the ar- 
terial fyftem; and the latter, that it muft decteafe as it recedes 
from ifs fuppofed centre ; but neither of thefe propofitions is, 
he thinks, fufficiently afcertained to confirm the theory of Dr, 
Black. | 

Unider the third argument our author endeavours to fhow, 


“that. the yital, fluid, fo far. from acquiring all its heat in its 


paflage through the pulmonary fyftem, communicates no in- 

confiderable portion-of .what it.shad received in the courfe of 

circalation, tothe atmo{pherical air alternately entering that 
orgatheandifiving from it. 

‘Under *the- fourth head is: dositedored Dr. Black’s hy- 
potheis, £6 far'as it denies the generation of heat-to the fetus 
in ‘utero. "Th3s opinion Dr. Leflie endeavours to invalidate, by 
obferving,” thatthe chick zz ovo generates heat for fome time 
before it can have any communication with the atmofpheric 
air 5, ‘and that.a full, grown. foetus may fubfift fevera] hours af; 
ter birth without refpiration, yet.preferve its natural temperature, 

The author having, by a variety of ingenious arguments, 
endeavonred'to overturn the feveral theories which have hitherto 
been*ihventéd-refpeQiing animal heat, proceeds to deliver and 
eftablify,' ifthe fecond part of the work, a theory of his own ; 
and ‘his idea is briefly this: *’ That the fabtle principle, by 
_ cheniif¥s tertated phlogifton, which enters into the compofition 
of ‘alP tdtoral bodies, ‘is, im confequence of the action of the 
vafeular fyftem, ‘gradually evolved throughout every part of 
the 2 aaa ae and that, during this evolution, heat is 
generated,’ 
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‘The limits of our Review will not permit.us to enter‘upon 
a detail of the arguments by which this theory is fupported, 
and we fhall therefore only inform our readers, that it is efta- 
blifhed upon the demonftration of the following propofitions : 
sft, the blood. contains: phlogifton; 2d, the adtion of the 
blood-veffels evolve phlogifton ; 3d, the evolution of phlogif= 
ton is attended with heat; 4th, the heat, thus, generated, is 
fufficient to account for the heat of living animals; sth, the 
moft ftriking phenomena of aniimal heat evince the truth of 
thefe propofitions. We have only to add, that the author dif- 
covers an ingenuity and acutenefs that entitle him to a diftin- 
guifhed rank among phyfiological writers, 





—s 


Shenftone-Green ; or, the New Paradife Lof, Being a Hiftory of 
Human Nature. Written dy the Proprietor, of the Green. The 


Editor Courtney Melmoth. 3 wols. mall 8yo. 74. 6ds fewtde 
Baldwin. | 


PT HIS novel is founded upon a benevolent fuggeftion, which, 
though in its nature exceedingly romantic, is deftribed 
by the author in fuch a manner. as. gives to fiGion the air: of 


probability and truth. A gentleman of a very affluent for- 


tune, and who-has no other child but one daughter, is feized 
with a ftrong defire of rendering a number of perfons happy, 
by placing them in a ftate of eafe and genteel independence. — 
The proje& is not much fooner conceived than it is carried 
into effet, with the utmoft ardour, in oppofition to all the re- 
monftrances of the gentleman’s fteward, whofe fhrewd remarks, 
and peculiar manners, afford entertainment, throughout, the 
piece. An elegant town, under the name.of Shenftone-Green, 
is quickly erected, and planted with inhabitants ; in the choice 
of whom the benevolent frenzy of the founder is more cone 
{picuous than his judgement. The time is now come when he 
hoped to behold virtue and uninterrupted happinefs prévuil in 
thofe peaceful abodes which he had-deftined for their future 
fecurity. But fhort is the elyfian fcene. Diffipation’and luxury 
fucceed to independence and eafe; the ‘natural gradations of 
refinement take place in their turn; and the vifionary notions 
of felicity terminate in the profpe& of vice and wretchednefs. 
We fhall lay before our readers part ofa chapter, in which 


the fteward fets out on a journey to procure inhabitants for 
Shenftone-Green. - 


‘ One fair morning, preparations having been made, Mr. 
Samuel Sarcafm ¢lapped the faddle-bags acrofs his favourite 
pad, and was as well laden with letters as any_mail whatfoever. 


6 : But 
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But, He had: hot been abfent three days before we received from 
him ‘the following epiftle : . 
of : * To Sir B. Beauchamp. 

* Sir, 


© € Looking upon) it that.I am, charged with fuch a commiffion 
as no fleward had ever before in truft, | am willing it fhould be 
fo done as to hand;down my name to pofterity in a way to do it 
honour.. Being now, as 1 take it, on the road of immortality, 
it behoveth me not to. fiumble. . It is to this end that I am 
baiting my horfe at a hedge ale-houfe, in-my way to London, 
where moft of your letters are directed. ‘The horfe, I fay, fir, 
eatéeth while l-write to know the fall extent of my commiffion, I 
forgot to afk certain particulars before I fet out ; fo pray tell me 
if 1 am to.go to London right ox;.or, whether | may make 
fuch excurfions as feem to promife me, in the vagabond way, 


‘any fuccéfs? Am Ito take notice of any ragged tatterdemallions 


that I‘may meet, overtake, or follow upon the road—fuch as 
begears, gypfies, &c.—or am I to let them alone? I have-al- 
ready pafied feveral very ill-looking fellows, and as many dirty 
huffeys, who, I verily believe, would not refufe to become our 
penfioners.' There was particularly a man with a fhock head 
of hair, and two wooden legs, who accofted me yefterday, in 
God’s name, to give him a fhilling. By the fplendour of -his 
demand, (being eleven times more than.ordinary beggars have 
the impudence to'afk) I am perfuaded he would like to lay his 
ftumps upon the Green. If 1 had given him any encouragement, 
he would certainly have undertaken to hop to you in about 
dorty-eight hours; nay, he worked away upon his: timber ten 
or a dozen paces to fhow me how he could move; but I have 
Tet him flip through my fingers, If you think he is a prize, fir, 
{ will contsive to pick him up and pack him in a cart; or, if 
‘vour honour choofes, in a coach, as | come back. Even in 


| his pot-houfe, (where I am ofing the vileft pen and moft pol- 
. Juted paper upon'the moft virtuous fubje€t) there are half a 


{core as pretty, that isto fay, as ugly, obje&s for the penfion 


‘ as you.could with. _ Ido not believe there are twelve ounces of 


wholefome human fie amongf the ten; and, to all appear- 
ance, not above,a fhirt,and.an half, were one to tack all their 
flips of linen together. If thefe would not be glad of your ho- 
nour’s-patronage, [ do not know who would. From what has 
been faid then, fir, you will perceive that 1 could get a num- 


“ber of recruits (and almoit a!l fuch as are too frightful for any 


hofpital but your honour’s) as I goalong. Fail not then to let 
‘me know the bounds of my authority, and I remain, in the 
mean time, mm . | 


¢.Your honout’s 
* Moft faithfulfervant and fleward, 
* Samueéw. Sarcasm.’ 
The following letter from the clergyman of Shenitone-Green 
gives an account. of one of the earlieft pefts that entered this 


‘ To 


happy retreat. 
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* To Sir B. Beauchamp. 
‘* Honoured Patron, 


«¢ The abandoned women, whom a certain young Shenfoniar 
firt countenanced and then difmiffed, have not yet quitted the 
village, though, we underftand, they were furnifhed by Mr. 
Danby with money fufficient to take them to whence they came. 
Seeing them flare about the neighbourhood from day to day, 
tothe great annoyance of female virtue, which is under the 
fhadow of fir Benjamin’s wings, [ fought out the haunt which 
they frequent and by virtue of mine holy office, exhorted them 
to quit our Paradife, threatning, at the ‘ame time, that if they 
did not, they fhould be firft excommunicated, and then driven 
out by the angel of our garden with a flaming fword, They 
an{wered hereunto very unfeemly, firft, faying that they had as 
much right to live in Paradife as a parfon, and, that as to ex- 
communication, that would only be to forbid them going to a 
place, which is the laft public exhibition they fhould at any time 
think of troubling. After this they changed their addrefs, 
and defired me ‘to fit fociably down. Albeit my profeffion 
might be degraded, and my cloth flained by fitting me down 
amongit the naughty ones ; I refolved for once to approach pole 
lution in the hope of wiping it away with holy exhortation. 
Hereupon, I rehearfed that chapter of the everlaiting volume, 
which the fcriptural fage in the character of a father, giveth to 
young men. I began with My fon, my fon, hearken unto the 
words of my mouth, &c.—and went quite through. —But mark 
the progrefs of abandoned hearts. All the time I was predi- 
cating, they aflumed an affected gravity, which impofed upon 
my fimplicity. - One of them patted me upon my cheek, under 
pretence of praifing the voice with which I exhorted, and 
{queezed my hand, while fhe declared I had the true pulpit de-« 
portment. - A fecond ftroaked my chin, and obferved, that, as 
eloquence was apt to parch the tongue, it might be as well if I 
were to call for my bottle; while the third—for the fourth had 
fied elfewhere for fhame—drew her palm along my knee, and 
even to the taper of my thigh, faying, the withed her eyes might 
drop out of ber head if [ was not a very proper man. ‘Now it 
was that I perceived I had got into a den of thieves, who 
wanted to fteal away the virtue, which I came toinfpire. Yes, 
my honoured patron, three pair of black eyes,—fent their flames 
at my honour; and it was only by a precipitate retreat, after 
being much ftirred, in which I left my hat and wig, which they 
fwore fhould pay for my priggifh impertinence, that I could 
fave mine integrity from the fnare. As J ran bald-headed from 
‘the door, they hooted me with one accord; and, ftrange to tell, 
1 have been {carce out of my bed fince. 

.** It is incumbent that thefe evils be done away, and that thefe 
fair devils be caft out of Shenftone-Green, which otherwife will 
be like unto the Strand, where once upon a time, 1 was car- 

Vou. XLVI, March, 1779. v ried 
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ried off in my canonicals, and ftripped of every thing but— 
MY PURITY. 


‘¢ Tam, honoured patron, 
«© Your humble fervant, 
Parfonage-Place. CHARLES Cusugon.” 


Befides a variety of incidents, this novel contains a pice 
turefque'defcription of feveral charaéters, which are well fup- 
ported ; and the author has adhered to nature in delineating 
the progrefs and the feries of events. 





Le@ures on the Catechifm of the Church of England. By William 
. Gilpin, M. 4. 2 Vels. Small 8vo. 7s. Bilamire. 


THs Leétures were compofed for the ufe of the young 

gentlemen educated at Cheam fchool; and form a plain, 
familiar explanation. of the catechifm of the church of Eng- 
land. But the author has not confined himfelf to the mere’ 
words of the Catechifm; he has taken a larger compafs, il- 
luftrated many points, which were only alluded to, or taken 
for granted, and has laid before his. readers the evidences of 
the gofpel hiftory, as well as the. principal do&trines of our re- 
ligion. 

Sha the courfe of this performance he has endeavoured to 
fhew, that fearce any of the great truths of Chriftianity were 
fo wholly new, ‘but that fome notices of them, or at leaft 
fome refemblances, may be traced even among the heathen 
nations, efpecially among thofe, which were, more polifhed ; 
and perhaps among all, if we were more intimately acquaint- 
ed with them, This, our author thinks, is. an argument 
which carries great conviction, as it implies, that there is ei- 
ther a perfe&t harmony between reafon and revelation; or, 
that thefe preparatory notices originated immediately from the 
Deity. If we even fuppofe, thefe notices to have been wholly 
of Jewith origin, ftill the unforced adoption of them thews 
firongly their agreement with reafon; and therefore oppofes 
ftrongly the endeavours of thofe, who labour to fet reafon and 
revelation at variance. 

In this light, continues Mr. Gilpin, a very late ingenious 
and diflinguifhed writer feems to build a part of his theory 
upon falfe ground, when he tells us, that from the New Tef- 
tament ‘ may be extraéted a fyftem of religion entirely new, 
both with regard tothe obje& and the doftrines of it, and to- 
tally unlike every thing, which had ever before entered into 
the mind of man.’ Jenyns’s Evid. p. 17. 

In this paflage Mr. Jenyns probably alludes to certain fpecue 


lative doétrines, which have been fuppofed to form a confider- 
able 
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able part of the Chriftian -fyftem. He feems to have taken 
his notions of our religion from the writings of certain Cal- 
viniftic divines, who have imagined, that original fin, iire- 
fiftible grace, imputed righteou{nefs, vicarious atonement, vi- 
carious punifhment, &c. were fome of the moft effential doc- 
trines of the gofpel. Thefe, we confefs, are entirely new ; 
- but every rational advocate of Chriftianity is at this day very 
clearly convinced, that they are nothing but the dreams of 
injudicious writers, without any foundation in Scripture. . 
Mr. Gilpin introduces his Leétures with the following fhort 
hiftory of the Catechifm : 


« It was among the earlieft cares of the firft promoters of the 

reformation, to providé a catechifm for the inftruétion of youth. 

But the fame caution, with regard to the prejudices of men, 

was neceffarily to be ufed in this matter, as had been ufed,in 

all the other religious tranfactions of thofe times, At firft, it 

was thought fofficient to begin with fuch common things, as 

were acknowledged both by Papifts and Proteftants. The firft 

catechifm therefore confifted fimply of the creed, the ten com- 

if mandments, and the Lord’s prayer: and it was no eafy mattet 

to bring even thefe into general ufe. They were received by 

the people, in the midft of that profound ignorance, which 

then reigned, as a fpecies of incantation ; and it was long be- 

fore the groffnefs of vulgar conception was even enlightened 

enough to apprehend, that the creed, the ten commandments, 

and the Lord’s prayer, meant fimply. to. direct their faith, their 
practice, and their devotion. 

‘ This was all the progrefs, that was made in catechetical in- 
ftruction from the beginning of the reformation, till fo late a 
period as the year 1s49. About that time a farther attempt 
was made by archbifhop Cranmer, as it is commonly fuppofed. 
He ventured to add a few cautious explanatory paflages ; which 
was all the prejudices of men would yet bear. The great 
prudence, indeed, of that wife and good man, appeared in noe 
thing more, than in the eafy movements, with which he intro- 
duced every change. | 

~ © Inthe year 1553, a farther attempt was hazarded. A ca- 
techifm was publifhed by authority, in which not only the creed, 
the ten commandments, and the Lord’s prayer were more fully 
expounded ; but a brief explanation alfo of the facraments was 
added. This bold work, however, was not ventured in the 
Englifh tongue; but was publifhed in Latin, for the ufe of 
fchools. Archbifhop Wake, whofe authority I chiefly follow, 
—— this catechifm to be the firft modelof that, which is now 
in ufe. . 

© Thus the matter refted, till the reign of Elizsbeth. In the 
mean time, the violent meafures of her predeceflor, had tended 
greatly to open an inquifitive temper in the age ; and to abolith 
its prejudices. Men began hy have fome notion of oe 
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for themfelves; and it was no longer neceflary to obferve that 


extreme caution, which had hitherto been obferved, in addreffing 
them on. religious fudjects. The catechifm therefore was now 
improved on a more liberal plin; and having undergone fe- 
veral reviews, was at length publifhed by authority, neerly in 
jts prefent form, in the year 1663. It ought to be mentioned, 


that the perfon principally concerned in this work, was Nowel, 
dean of St. Paul’s.’ 


This work being chiefly calculated for young readers, w® 
only fubjoin two fhort extratts,. as a fmall fpecimen of the 
author’s propriety of fentiment and manner of writing. 


* In the phrafe of the world, good company means fafhionable 


people. ‘Their ftations in life,. not their morals, are confidered :: 


and he, who affociates with fuch, though they fet him the ex. 


ample of breaking every commandment. of the decalogue, is ° 


{til faid to keep good company.—I fhould wifh you to fx an- 
other meaning to the expreffion; and to confider vice in the 


fame deteftable light, in whatever company it is found ; nay, to- 


confider ali company in which it is found, be their ftation whag 
it will, as bad company. 

« The three following claffes will perhaps include the greateft: 

art of thofe, who deferve this appeilation, 

‘ In the firft, I fhould rank all who endeavour to deftroy the 
principles of Chriftianity—who jeit upon fcripture—talk bla 
phemy—and treat revelation with contempt... 

* A fecond clafs of bad company are thofe, who have a tens 


dency to deftroy in us the principles of common honefty and ine- 


tegrity. Under this head, we may rank gamefters of every de= 
nomination; and the low, and infamous characters of every 
ofeflion. 


‘ Athird clafs of bad company, and fech as are commonly 
molt dangerous to youth, includes the long catalogue of men 
of pleafure. In whatever way they follow the call of appe- 


tite,. they have equally a tendency to corrupt the purity of the 
mind. | 

¢ Befides thefe three claffes, whom we may calf bad‘ company, 
there are others who come under the denomination of ill-chofen 
company: trifling, infipid charatters of every. kind; who follow 
no bufinefs—are led by. no ideas of improvement—but {pend their 
time in diffipation and folly—whofe higheft praife it is, that they 


are only not vicious.— With none of thefe, a ferious man would: 


with his fon to keep company.’ 


-. After a concife explanation, the author gives us this accu- 
rate paraphrafe of the Lord’s Prayer : 


¢ O thou beneficent Being, our creator, preferver. and fa- 
pe have mercy upon the whole race of mankind. May-we all 
ve juft fentiments of thee. May thy true religion be efiab- 
Tifhed throughout the world;.and may men feel its aac ara 
' ive 
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‘live fuitably to its precepts; and emulate, in their obedience, 
the bleffed fpirits of heaven.—Grant us fuch a fhare of this 
world’s good, as thou feeft moft proper for us. We afk not for 
‘wealth, or power. Grant us the neceffaries of life—the reft we 
fubmit to thee : and may we never, through the influence of the 
world, forget our dependence upon thee.—-Grant, O Lord, that 
we may make ourfeives proper objects of thy mercy and forgive. 
nefs, May we have a thorough fenfe of our own unworthivefs 5 
and may that lead us to contrition, penitence, and fteady re- 
folutions of amendment. And may we never prefume to afk 
thy forgivenefs inan unforgiving temper.— Amidft al! the temp 
tations and difficulties of this world, be thou prefent with us. 
Let us not be tempted above our ftrength; but let thy gracious 
{pirit always conduct us. May we exert our own belt endea- 
‘vours in refifling the temptations which arife from the various 
deluding objects of the world; and may thy gracious aid render 
thofe endeavours fuccefsful. So that finally having finithed our 
courfe, we may, after this flate of trial upon earth, be received 
into the eternal manfions of thy heavenly kingdom. Hear cur 
petitions, O Lord, which are put up in the fulleft. confidence 
and faith‘in thee. We acknowledge thy power, and trult in thy 
poodnefs, for a proper fupply of ali our wants.’ 


Before we.guit this article, we fhall take the liberty to make 
fome curfory obfervations on two or three paffages, which we 
fall entirely (ubmit to the confideration of the learned author. 

* St. Paul, days Mr. Gilpin, feems to lay the whole ftrefs on 
faith, in oppofition to works, Rom. iii. 28, &c.—But it is 
plain, that St. Paul’s argument requires him to mean by faith, 
the whole fyfiem of the Chriftian religion, and by works, which he 
fets in oppofition to-it, the moral law.’ 

We do not apprehend, that faith in this place (viz. Rom. iii. 
28.) means the whole fyftem of the Chriltian religion: for fup- 
pofing, that good works or Chriftian virtues are to be com- 
prehended under the idea of gofpel faith, the apolile’s argu- 
ment is.reduced to a mere quibble; and means no more than 
this, that juftifi.stion may indeed be obtained by faith aione 
without works, becaufe in the very-notion of faith works are 
included. 

The tsurh is, the words of St, Paul—‘ Man is juftified by 
faith without the deeds of the law, or without the works of 
jaw’—are peculiarly applicable to the firft promulgation of 
Chriftianity ; and only mean, that all mankind were entitled 
to the bleflings of the gofpel covenant, by faith in Carift, 
without being obliged to plead a prior obedience to law. This 
juftification by faith alone, withgut any previous works, is 
mentioned, Eph. ii. 8. Tit. tli. 5. and in feveral orher parrs 
of St. Paul’s Epifties. There is howevec another juilification 
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or falvation, which is not: without works, but is the reward of 
an obedient and holy life. St. James {peaks of it, when he 
fays, ‘ by works a man is juftified, and not by faith only,’ 
¢. ii. 24>. This two-fold fenfe of the word juftification fhews us 
at once the confiftency of the two apoftles. 

« Suetonius, fays the author, Informs us, that the emperor 
Claudius drove all the Jews from Rome, who, at the inftigation 
of one Cérif?, were continually making difturbances,’ 

Thefe words are ufually applied to Jefus Chrilt ; but probably 
the hiftorian refers to fome of thofe fale Chrifts, of which our 
Saviour forwarned his difciples ; that is, to fome impoftor, who 
might, at that time, by pretending to-be the Meffiah, have 
excited tumults, and expectations of independency, among the 

ews. 
; ¢ Juftin- Martyr and Tertullian, fays Mr. Gilpin, in their 
Apologies, ftill extant, one of which was made to the fenate 
of Rome, the other to a Roman governour, both appeal to the 
records of Pontius Pilate, as then genérally known, which we 
cannot conceive fuch able apologifts would have done, if no 
fuch records had ever exifted.’ 

« —Thefe adts of Pilate, fays’ he, are often treatéd with 
contempt, for no reafon that I know. I never met with any 
thing againft them of more authority than a fneer, Probable 
they certainly: were, and a bare probability, when nothing op- 
pofes it, has its weight. But here the probability is ftrength- 
ened by no [mall ‘degree of pofitive evidence ; which, if the 
reader wifhes to fee colle€ted in one point of view, I refer him 
to the article of ** Chrift’s fuffering under Pontius Pilate,” in 
Bifhop Pearfon’s Expofition of the Creed,’ &c. 

Notwithftanding what bifhop Pearfon has urged in their de- 
_ fence, the probability is on the contrary fide. Their very ex- 
iftence can hardly be proved from either Juftin Martyr, or 
Tertullian.  Juftin mentions zey ¢7s Tlovris Tlsaate yevouse 
you aXjoy, adtorum, qua faéta funt /zd Pontio Pilato. Apol. ii. 
and-again refers to the fame aéts or tran{faétions, when he fays, 
ex tov emt Mov] TWiac]s yevoucvey ax]ov pabew Supacds. 
Poteftis cognofcere ex actis, confeétis fub Pontio Pilato. It is 
very probable, fay the advocates for thefe aéts, that Pilate 
wrote to Tiberius an account of Chrift; for Tertullian fays, 
~* Ea omnia fuper Chrifto Pilatus, & ipfa j jam pro fua con{ci- 
entia Chriftianus, Cefari tunc Tiberio nuntiavir,’ Apol. C. 21. 
And, in another place: © Tiberius annunciata fibi ex Sytia Pa- 
leftina, quz illic veritatem iftius divinitatis revelarant, detulit 
ad fenatum, cum prarogativa fuffragii fui.’ Ib. c. 5. Thefe are 
ail the teftimonies we have in favour of the Adts of Pilate, till 
we come to Rufebius, who tells us, that Pilate communicated 
the 
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the miracles of Chrift to Tiberius, and that Tiberius propofed 
to the fenate, that he fhould be placed among the gods ; for 
which Eufebius quotes Tertullian. Eufeb. Chron. ed. 1606, 
Pp. 391, &c. Tertullian however fays not a fyllable about any 
writings or record, but makes ufe of an expreffion, which ra- 
ther implies a mere verbal: information, suaciavit. And it is 
obfervable, that Eufebius has not given us the leaft extract 
from any fuch record, or epiitle. The teftimony therefore 
chiefly depends upon Juftin Martyr ; but by what means he 
obtained a fight of the imperial records, or the governor’s let- 
ter, or whether there were any genuine records, or not, is 


_very problematical.—Pearfon concludes with obferving, ‘ that 


thefe Acta, in the time of Maximinus, were adulterated, and 
filled with many blafphemies againft our Saviour, as appears 
by Eufebius, Hift. Eccl. i. g. ix. 5.2 And Dr. Lardner {peaks 
the fentiments of almoft all the learned, when he fays: ‘ The 
acts and letters which we now have, are manifeftly fpurious.’ 
Heath. Teft. Vol. I. : 

There are fome {peculative points in the courfe of this work, 
particularly in the eighth Le@ture, which are very cuntrovertible. 

Thefe Le&tures, however, upon the whole, form.a ufeful and 
agreeable compendium of the principles and doétrines of the 
Chriftian religion. Mr. Gilpin does not, like many preceding 
commentators, overwhelm the text he attempts to explain, and 
tire his readers with a minute and tedious expofition, or a long 
train of quotations from Scripture ; he difpatches every article 
with great concifenefs ; he explains the difficulties which occur, 
in a few fentences; in the argumentative part, he produces 
only the moft obvious and ftriking reafons ; and fubjoins only 
two or three fhort and pertinent inferences at the conclufion. 
The ftyle, in which he writes, is perfeétly correct, and dif- 
tinguifhed by an elegant fimplicity, which is extremely proper 
and agreeable in this fpecies of compofition. 





Remarks on that Kind of Palfy of the Lower Limbs, which is fre- 
quently found to accompany a Curwature of the Spine, and is /up- 
pofed to be caufed by it.. Together with its Method of Cure. To 
which are added, Obfervations on the Neceffity and. Propriety of 
Amputation, in certain Cafes, and under certain Circumffances, 


By Pereivall Pott, F. R.S. Seo. 15. 6d. Johnfon. 


M&: Pott begins thefe Remarks with apologizing for having 

haftily communicated to the public. his obfervations on 
the ufe of opium in mortifications of the toes and feet; as if 
any apology could be requifite from a perfon fo eminent in his 
profeflion.. Thofe obfervations, though recent, were fo far 
mie’ from 
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from being crude that they have been confirmed in a variety 
of cafes’; and to have publifhed them without delay, for the 
benefit of others, deferves rather to be applauded, than cen- 
fured as an aét of precipitancy. The good effe&s of this early 
commurication have been already experienced; for we are in 
formed that Mr. Pott has received intelligence from different 
quarters, that among cafes in which the above mentioned me- 
thod of cure has been tried, it has in feveral fucceeded. This 
js a matter of the greater importance, as we know of no other 
remedy on which any reliance, or hardly any hope can be 
placed, 

The obfervations in the prefent treatife have alfo been re- 
cently made, and are, like the former, expeditioutly publifh- 
ed, with the view not only of communicating to the world a 
moft ufeful difcovery, but of exciting praétitioners to the trial 
of a method of cure, which the author has found fuccefsful in 
another difeafe that bas hitherto obflimately refifted every me- 
dicinal application. This complaint is generally called a palfy, 
as it confifts in ‘a total or partial abolition of the power of 
ufing, and fometimes of even moving the lower extremities, in 
confequence, as is generally fuppofed, of a curvature of fome 
part of the fpine. This curvature is commonly attributed to 
fome prev ious violence, but Mr, Pott feems to be of opinion | 
that it proceeds more frequently from a predifpofing caufe, 
which he refers to a diftempered ftate of -the ligaments and 
bones, 

Though in this difeafe the lower extremities be rendered al- 
moft, or totally ufelefs, there are fome effential circumftances 
jn which this diforder differs from a common nervous palfy. 
The legs and thighs become unfit for loco-motion, and alfo 
Jofe much of their natural fenfibility ; but they have neither 
the flabby feel of a truly paralytic limb, nor that loofenefs of 
the joints which accompanies the latter complaint. The dif- 
eafe, however, varies confiderably in different perfons, in re- 
{ped of the power of motion, fome retaining this. capacity 
in a certain degree, and others in particular fituations. 

Mr. Pott informs us, that in a converfation on this difeafe 
at Worcefter with the late Dr, Cameron of that place, the lats 
ter mentioned a circumftance which made a flrong impreffion 
on our author. It was, that he remembered fome years ago, 
to have noted a paflage in Hippocrates, in which he fpeaks 
of a paralyfis of the lower limbs being cured by an abfcefs in 
the back or loins ; and that taking thence a hint, Dr. Cameron 
had, mm the cale of a palfy of the legs and thighs, attended by 
a curvature of the back bone, endeavoured to imitate this a@& 
of nature by exciting a dilcharge near the part, which had 
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proved very advantageous. This narrative was confirmed by 
Mr. Jeffrys of the fame place, a furgeon, who affured our au- 
thor that he had found the method equally fuccefsful. 

In feveral cafes of this difeafe which afterwards occurred to 
Mr. Port, he availed himfelf of the information he had re 
ceived, and gives the following account of fome of his 
patients. 


‘ The firft that offered was in an infant, whofe curvature was 
in the middle of the neck, and who had loft the ufe of its legs 
for about two or three months, I made an iffue by incifion on 
one fide of the projction, and gave ftriQ charge to the mother 
to take care that tne pea was kept in; the woman, who had no 
faith in the remedy, did not take the proper care, and confe- 
quently the difcharge was not equal to what it fhould, and might 
have been; but, notwithftanding this neglect, at the end of 
about three weeks or a month the child was manifeftly better, 
and began to make ufe of its legs; it was then feized with the 
fmall-pox and died. The bodies of the vertebrae concerned in 
the curve, were‘larger than they fhould be, and than thofe above 
and below were, and their texture much more open and fpongy, 
which difference appeared immediately, before the parts covering 
them were diffeQed off. 

‘ Some time pafied before I had another opportunity. My 
next patient was a tall thin man, about thirty-five years old, 
who thought that he had hurt himfelf by lifting a heavy weight: 
his legs and thighs were cold, and what he called nummy, but 
not abfolutely ufelefs: he could with difficulty go abour the 
room with the help of a pair of crutches, but he could neither 
rife from his chair, nor get on his crutches, without the af- 
fiftance of another perfon, nor could he without them walk 
at all. 

‘ I made a feton on each fide of the curve, which was in his 
back, about the middle, and having given his wife direétions 
how to drefs them, I called on him once in three or four days. 
At the end of fix weeks he had recovered the due degree of 
fenfation in his limbs, and found much lefs neceffity for the ufe 
of his crutches; he could rife from his bed, and from his chair 
without affiftance, and by means of one crutch, and an under- 
hand ftick, could walk for an hour, or more, without refting, 
and without fatigue. The fetons had now, from not havin 

een properly managed, worn their way out, and I wou!d have 
converted each of them into an iffue, but as neither the patient 
nor his wife had ever believed that the difcharge had had any fhare 
in his amendment, but on the contrary that he would have 
been better without it, he would not fubmit to what-I propofed, 
and [ left him. At the dittance of about three weeks from the 
time of my leaving him, I met him in the ftreet walking ver 
ftoutly, with a common cane, of which he made little or no 
ule. JI afked him what he had done; he told me that the fores 
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had continued to difcharge till within a few days, but that he 
had drank a great deal of comfrey-root tea, with ifinglafs, and 
he fuppofed that had cured him. : 

* I believe that the cure of this man will, by all who know 
any thing of medicine, be thought.to be fo unlikely to have 
been affected by the comfrey and ifinglafs, that my inference 
in favour of the feton will not be thought unreafonable, and 
that my determination to profecute the method, from what I had 
heard and feen, was well founded. 

¢ Within the courfe of the laft ten or twelve months, I have 
had feveral fair opportunities of doing this, both in St. Bartho- 
Jomew’s hofpital, and out of it, and am very happy to be able 
to fay, that it has not only always anfwered, but in fome in- . 
flances greatly exceeded my moft fanguine expectations, by re- 
ftoring feveral moft miferable and totally helplefs people to the 
ufe of their limbs, and to a capacity of enjoying life themfelves, 
as well as of being ufeful to others. 

¢ I have now in the hofpital a boy about twelve years old, 
whofe cafe was fo truly deplorable, that I made the experiment 
merely to avoid the appearance of inhumanity, by difcharging 
him as incurable,. without trying fomething. The curvature . 
was in his back, and confifled of three or four vertebra, but by 
means of the weaknefs thereby induced, the whole fet of dorfal 
bones had {fo univerfally and gradually given way, that he was 
exceedingly deformed both behind and before; he was fo ab- 
folutely incapable of motion, that he could neither turn him- 
felf, nor fit ap in his bed: his feet were pointed downwards, 
and his anclés fo ftiff, that when he was held up under the 
arms, the extremities of his great toes touched the floor, nor 
could his feet be brought flat to the ground by any means, or 
force whatever. In fhort, he was as perfectly and as totally 
helplefs as can be fuppofed, and at the fame time in an exceed- 
ing general bad ftate of health, from diforders of the thoracic and 
abdominal vifcera. In this ftate he had been more than a year: 
it is now about three months fince the cauftics were applied; he 
is become healthy, and free from moft of his general complaints, 
has the moft perfeét ufe of his legs while he is in bed, can walk 
without the affiflance of any body, or any thing to hold by; 
and from his manner of executing this, will, 1 make no doubr, 
in a very fhort fpace, recover perfectly the ufe of his legs—to 
this I ought to add, that notwithflanding a confiderable degree 
of deformity-does, and J fuppofe will, remain, yet the {pine in 
general is fo much ftrengthened, that he is fome-inches taller 
than he was four months ago.’ 


_Mr. Pott obferves, that the remedy for this difeafe confifts 
entirely in procuring a large difcharge of matter, by fuppu- 
ration, from underneath the membrana adipofa on each fide 
of the curvature, and in maintaining fuch difcharge until the 
patient fhall have perfeétly recovered the ufe of his legs. To 
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accomplith this purpofe he has made ufe of different means» 
fuch as fetons, iffues made by incifion, and alfo by cauftic, 
the latter of which he prefers. Notwithftanding Mr. Pott, in 
confequence of various experiments, is fully of opinion that 
the difcharge above recommended is the only effectual method 
of cure, yet he has.no obje@ion to ufing likewife every other 
means ihat can be fuppofed to expedite in the fmalleft degree 
the patient’s recovery ; fuch as bark, cold-bathing, fric- 
tions, &c. 

The new and valuable obfervations on this difeafe are fol= 
lowed by.remarks on the neceflity and propriety of amputation, 
in certain cafes, and under certain circumftances. In thefe 
the author animadverts with great force of argument on the 
ignorance of thofe chirurgical writers who affe& to invalidate 
the expediency of this operation in every cafe; and he proves 
beyond contradiction, that humanity, as well as judgement and 
knowlege, demand the performance of it. 





An Effay on the Cure of Abfcefes by Cau/tic, ana on the Treatment 
of Wounds and Ulcers; with Objervations on Some Improvements 
in Surgery, By P. Clare, Surgeon. 8v0. 25.64. Cadell. 


HIS Effay contains feveral judicious obfervations in furgery, 
tending to evince the fuperiority of lenient applications, 
to thofe of an irritating nature, in the cure of ulcers. But 
what chiefly merits attention, is a new method of introducing 
mercury into the circulation,. for the cure of the lues venerea. 
This is performed by the patient’s rubbing with his finger, 
moiftened with faliva, three or four grains of calomel every 
day on the infide of the cheek. Mr. Clare is, convinced from 
experiments that this method of introducing mercury is prac- 
ticable ; and in order to procure it a more favourable re- 
ception from the public, thére are added a few remarks on the 
plaufibility of the propofal, by Dr. Hunter, and a variety of 
fimilar obfervations by his anatomical coadjutor, Mr. Cruik- 
fhank, in a letter to Mr. Clare. As Mr. Cruikfhank appears 
- to have confidered the merit of the praétice with great at- 
tention, we fhall prefeut our readers with fome of kis pertinent 
remarks. 

‘ The abforption of calomel from the infide of the mouth, 
in your method, appears, from the.teftimony of many of your 
patients, undeniable. For if your patients rub three grains of 
calomel every day on the infide of the mouth, and it does 
not gripe or purge 5 and if the common effect of three grains, 
taken into the ftomach, is, that it certainly gripes and purges 5 


then we muft conclude, that the three grains, given in your - 
way, 
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way, have not gone into the ftomach, whilft their producing 
evident effe&s on the -difeafe, for which they were exhibited, 
thews, that they have certainly got into rhe habit; or, in 
other words, that they have been abforbed by the furface to 
which they were applied. One of your patients informs me, 
that he faw you weigh eight grains of calomel, that he em- 
ployed all this quantity, in your way, at once; and that he 
went through this procefs three fucceeding mornings without 
being fick, griped, or purged. On what other fuppofition, 
fhall we be able to fay, why thefe ¢ight grains of calomel 
did not purge or gripe, but that, having been abforbed from 
the mouth, they became milder in their operation, in the fame 
way as we know the divided quickfilver becomes milder whea 
abforbed by the fkin. 

* If calome] may be abforbed in your way, it muft be the 
moft eligible method, becaufe it is lefs apt to irritate the fto- 
mach ard inteftines, and, by purging, to deftroy its proper 
effeét, than it would be if its firft ation was to be immediately. 
on thefe parts. There are fome preparations of mercury which 
may be taken into the ftomach without irritating too much, 
provided opium is exhibited along with them; but there are 
many conftitutions which will not bear opium; and if mercury 
cannot be exhibited properly without it, patients poffeffed of 
fuch conftitutions muft be extremely unfortunate, efpecially if 
to the former peculiarity of habit is joined another, viz. an 
antipathy in the {kin to every thing oily. How many, ori- 
ginally vigorous, deduce their prefent weak bowels, and crazy 
conftitutions, from the mifchief occafioned by the ation of 
mercury on the prime viz! Now, whether the calomel is here 
abforbed from the mouth, or not, fuppofing it afually goes 
into the fomach, but that the cireumftance of its being given 
in a liquid form, diffufes its particular ftimulas, or that this 
Riimulus is blunted by its ropy vehicle the faliva, and that 
thus only it becomes milder in its operation: ftitl the fa@ is, 
that it really is milder, and of courfe, as the medicine is al- 
lowed to be equally efficacious, this method is to be preferred 
to any other mode of exhibiting mercury internally. 

¢ With thofe who believe that the calomel is: aftually ab- 
forbed from the infide of the mouth, and that it does not pafs 
into the ftomach and inteftines, there will be ftill lefs doubr 
with refpe& to the propriety of employing this method rather 
than the giving calomel, or indeed any other: commonly pre- 
{cribed preparation of mercury, in form of draught, bolus, or 
pill; for though thefe preparations, taken into the flomach 
and inteftines, may fometimes be abforted from their internal 


furface as well as frum any other, yet, from the greater irri. 
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tability of ‘thefe furfaces, the ftimulus of the calomel, or of 
the other preparations, is more likely to prove too great; to 
produce ficknefs, griping, and purging, and to occafion their 
being hurled out of the body before fufficient time has been al- 
Towed for ‘their abforption, In this way the remedy runs a 
greater rifk of being entirely loft, and of producing as little 
effet on the difeafe, for which it was exhibited, as the Pe- 
ruvian bark would do an intermittent, if, inftead of ftaying 
in the -ftomach, it. was conftantly running off by ftool, Or 
though it fhould not actually purge, yet, from its particular 
ftimulus, the digeftive organs, with whofe ftate the funétions 
of the body are fo much conneéted, are more apt to be thrown 
into diforder ; during which period, the attempts of nature to 
relieve herfelf againft any difeafe, if not altogether prevented, 
muft, at leaft, be extremely imperfect. On the contrary, if 
calomel is rubbed on the infide of the mouth, it is applied to 
a furface, which happens to be alternately expofed to heat and 
cold, and to confiderable friftion in chewing our food and 
eleaning our, teeth ; of courfe to a lefs irritable: furface, and 
eapable even of bessing moderate friction. The calomel will 
here be mixed with the faliva during the frition, will be dif- 
fufed over the whole mouth, and abforbed from the infide of 
the lips, furfaces of the tongue, roof of the.mouth and fauces, 
as well as of the cheeks. Thus, its firft effe&s will not be in 
the way of ftimulus on the primz vie, but it will be gradually 
and equally applied to the general fyltem,’ 

We cannot difmifs this article without acknowledging that 
Mr. Clare has difcovered a method of adminiftering. mercury, 
which affords the ftrongeft reafon to expeé& that it will be 
produétive of great advantages in practice; and the fingular 
modefty with which it is recommended by the author, entitles 
ix to the more candid éxamination. 





The Female Comgrefi, or the Temple of Cotytto: a Mock Heroie 
Poem, in four Cantos. 25. 6d. T. Davies. 


We. have feldom received a greater degree of entertainment 

trom any metrical compofition, than from the Temple of 
Corytto. It is indeed fuch a poem as the gay, the elegant Petronius 
would have written, bad he flourifhed in this kingdom daring 
the prefent times of licentioufnefs and diffipation. The following 
extca&t however will prove more favourable to the reputation 
of our anonymous author, than the utmoft commendations 
we are able to beftow on his performance. 
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_€ Where London, haughty bride of ocean, ftands, 
Fraught with the treafures of a thoufand lands, 
And boafts her pious kings, aerial fpires, 
Her wealthy merchants and poetic fires, 
In that bleft region, where to purer air, 
The place and fquare, fublimer fouls repair, 
Who feldom pay their debts, and roll afar 
From hated creditors, the gilded car ; . : 
Within a temple rais’d by potent {pells, 
In pomp barbaric, dark Cotytto dwells. 
A murky queen, fhe flies the chearful day, 
Yet wide her rule, and mighty is her fway. 
From eyes profane, a broad and lofty mound 
Conceal’d the cinéture of her chofen ground : 
A fingle wicket, hid from vulgar view, 
An entrance yielded to the favour'’d few. 
Within, the temple rofe, -a gorgeous frame 
Of jetty lava from Vefuvio’s flame’; 
And towr’d aloft in meretricious ftile, 
A mingled Roman, Grecian, Eaftern pile. 
The mighty columns fhone, a glaring mafs 
Of kindling fulphur and Corinthian brafs. 
Their order too, befpake the town unchafte, » 
For am’rous feat renown’d in ages paft ; ) 
Save that the capitals nor foliage crown’d, 
Nor vines nor ivy wreath’d the clufters round. 
Far other fculptures ev’ry pillar grac’d 
In order meet myfterious figures plac’d. 
Such were the fymbols, as in days of yore 
The tropby’d columns of .Sefoftris bore ; 
And quaint device was grav’d, and form ef love, 
On pedeftal below, and frieze above. 
For years on years the gazer’s eye might roam, 
And find new wonders in th’ enchanted dome. - 
* Comus.and Circe by the portal ftand, 
To welcome ftrangers with their cup and wand. 
With leaden eyes that ever love the floor, | 
The god of filence guards the trufty door. 1h 
On downy carpets Sloth within was laid, | f 
And beds and couches were around difplay’d ; 
The fportful Flora heap’d her fofteft flowers, — 
And naked fatyrs trim’d fequefter’d bow’rs. 
High-rear’d the youth of Lampfacus was feen, 
The child of Bacchus and the Paphian queen. 
With kindling eyes and throbbing breafts, a croud 
Of pious dames before his ftangard bow’d, 
Naked were all th’ attendants, or array’d 
In gauze, that while it veil’d but more'difplay’d. 
The goat and monkey fported o’er the.ground, 
And wanton {parrows fkimm’d in airy round; 
The cantharis that loves th’ Hefperian plain, 


- With airy hummings footh’d the gladfome train. 


There might you fee old Aretine advance, 
The feaft to marfhal, and direét the dance; 
Here foul Torrentius with his pencil ftands, 
To ketch polluted lectures for the bands, , 
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Ten thoufand mirrors o’er the walls were bright, 
‘Ten thoufand tapers pour’d a flood of light ; 
Where’er his eyes th’ aftonifh'd ftranger threw, 
Reflected pleafures ftruck his kindling view, 
Refponfive gurgling to the matron’s fighs, 

Ten thoufand founts of. cordial waters rife, 
Then fall in lavers of Etrufcan ware, 

Where lovers rolling fteep their am’rous care. 

* A wond’rous fountain ’midit the fane arofe, 
The tepid ftream, involv'd in vapours, flows ; 
A fubtle demon o’er the well prefides, 

And guilty flames inform the boiling tides. 
Two mighty baths receiv’d it’s parted courfe, 

Of various poifon, but of equal force; 

Their potent magick chang’d the votive race, 
And either fex ufurp’d the other’s place : 

One, white as milk, fubdued the manly kind, 
To female organs, with a female mind ; 

It’s neighbour, ruddy like the wine-prefs ran, 
And bade the woman rife a daring man. 

But both alike enkindled foul detires, 

The ftormy paffions, and the raging fires ; 
Quick, burfting, trembling, flafhing on the foul, 
Ne thought, no paufe, no meafure, no controul.--- 
New from the fpring, before the goddefs’ eye, 


Their alter’d pow’rs exulting myriads try. 


‘ In {peaking tints, the painted cieling told 
Cotytto’s triumphs in the years of old. 
Her lov'd Canopus in pérfpeéctive ‘feen ; 
Th’ unnumber’d hufbands: of th’ Affyrian queen ; 
The beds, the blifsful bow’rs, for Ninus dreft ; 
How Myrrha burn’d ; how glow’d Pafiphae’s breaft ; 
Idume there, her palmy vale difplays, 
And dames of Paleftine their orgies raife ; 
And here, from Caprez’s rocky winding caves, 
The luftful tyrant {ways his trembling flaves, 
Thro’ new delights th’ inventive Spintrice roam, 
And Elephantis holds th’ inftruétive tome ; 
Here livelong nights amidf the venal band, - 
Th’ imperial harlot takes her public ftand: — 
The guilty fcenes that ftain the Roman page, 
Poppcea’s foftnefs and Fauftina’s rage ; 
The vile extremes of Baffianus’ life, 
By turns a hufband, and by turns a wife ; 
How Borgia mix’d the lover and the fire, 
Parental fondnefs, and inceftuous fire ; 
All this and more the gay compartments fhow, 
Inftructive leffon to the train below. 
The train below th’ inftructive lefion caught, 
And freely acted what the pencil taught. 
Within a nook retir’d the goddefs dwelt, 
Her form they view’d not, but her influence felt. 
Eternal night th’ unfeemly pow’r conceal’d, 
Yet mortals found her in her works reveal’d. 

* Where fuch the temple rear'd it’s gorgeous pride, 
A votive band with ftealthy footfteps hied ; 
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[Fieday-Rar flumber’d in his ocean bed, 

he moon thro’ clouds.a doubtful luftre fhedj--~ 
Gorgopis, Lycis, with Cynopis old, 
Bacchante frolic, and Thaleftris bold ; 

Fair Hippia, that domeftic fhame difdains, 
And hunts for infamy on diftant plains, 
To lifted fields the torch of Venus bears, 

_ And loves with cannon thund’ring in her ears, 
Till common ftales, that quench the foldier’s flame; 
Stand wond’ring at her-bold contempt of fhame ; 
Atoffa, newly freed from nuptial vows, 

And fell Locufta, murdrefs of her fpoufe ; 
Flufh’d with the fires their hardy mother gave, 
The pert Porneia, Philomifge grave ; 

Demure Berinthia, and Flippante gay, 

Fam‘d for her perfum’d lace slong array ;_ 
The brown Andromana, w ole rurient mind 
Glows with the gen’ral love of all mankind ; 
Afpafia wanton, with Glycerias young, 

And proud Diabolis, by poets fung. 

The chatte Diana ficken'd at the view, 

And as the matrons paft, her light withdrew.” 


Having prefented our readers with this fpecimen, we fhall 
conclude by recommending the entire Poem to their perufal. 





és 


The Injured [landers ; or the Influence of Art upom the Happine/s of 
Nature. 4t0. 28. 6d. Murray. 


‘tS Injured Iflanders is an epiftle from Oberea to captain 
Waliis. The produétion does honour to the feelings, as 
well as to the genius of the author. He has refcued a fubjec 
from the hands of ridicule, which appears to have deferved a 
better fate. To what has hitherto been reprefented only in a 
ludicrous point of view he has given delicacy and fentiment. 

We are informed in the preface that ‘ a remembrance of their 
mutual affection ; a fenfe of her fubfequent misfortunes; and a 


patriotic feeling for the fate of her country, are the bafis of the 


following poem.’ In the finifhing of this fketch the avu- 
thor, generally keeps out of fight, and allows the plaintive 
queen of O’Taheité to paint her forrows in all the native glow 
of docal colouring : there is perhaps an inftance or two where 
fhe appears rather too well acquainted with the hiftory and po- 
litics of the old world. We have great refpeét for royal talents, 
and for the inftructing powers of captain Wallis, but we very 
moch queftion whether Omiah, after having, in this country, 
mixed with the great and /-arned, thefe fountain-heads of know- 
lege, could have given us fuch a defcription of the viciflitudes 
and revolutions of our hemifphere, as we meet within p. 18. of 
the Injured Iflanders ; neither do we imagine that 
‘ And 'glean’d the Gothic relics of the ftorm’ 
would have prefented to him the idea meant to-be conveyed, nor 


indeed any idea, till after a very Iong, a minute a. 
et Alter 
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After having made this remark, it gives us pleafure to cb- 
ferve that Oberea fucceeds extremely well in painting the happy 
fimplicity of her country, the evils arifing from the introduc 
tion of new wants, new hopes, new fears, and confequently 
new vices; that the cofume is, in, general, well preferved, and 
that there is nature and warmth in. the defcriptions, while the 
flow and harmony of the numbers are much beyond what we 
ufually meet with. 

The ifland, with the innocent and heart-felt enjoyments of its 
inhabitants, are thus defcribed ; 


* Can’ft thou forget, how chearful, how content 
Taheitee’s fons their days of pleafure {pent ! 

With rifing morn they fought the healthful ftream, 
And walk'd, or work’d till fultry noon-tide came ; 
Then focial join’d ; from vain diftinétions free, 

In mirth convivial round the f{preading tree, 
While tuneful flutes, and warbling wood-notes near, 
In rival ftrains ftill charm’d the lift’ning ear: 
‘At grateful eve they mix’d the artlefs tale, 

The jeft, the dance, the vegetable meal ; 

Paid the laft vifit at fome fountain’s head, 
Tocleanfe, and cool them for the peaceful bed; 
Deem’d the bright fun declin’d for them alone, 
Thefe ifles the world—and all the world their own. 
— Where {miles the land. where fewer ills affail ? 
Where fewer fears, or paflions can prevail ? 

No ferpents here their poifon’d volumes wreathe, 
No tainted gales with fell difeafes breathe, 

No varying arts to multiply defires, 

No av’rice chills, and no ambition fires; 

Each blefling granted as'our wilhes rife, 

Welive, and /ove—the fav’rites of the tkies.’ 


The lines that immediately follow are in the ftyle of Shak. 
fpeare’s fairy poetry : whether the author had that great high- 
prieft of nature in view, or whether he drew from the fource, 
we fhall not take upon us to determine. 

€ While kind * Etuas watchful ftill prefide, 

And nature’s tafks th’ aerial bands divide, 

Some o’er the {ca control'the tempefts’ roar, 
Impel}l the tides, or fhove them from the fhore ; 
Some o’er the land exert their genial powers, 
Deck the bright year, or guide the fleeting hours, 
With hib’ral hand difpenfe profufion round, 
With fragrant breath perfuine the fertile ground, 
Gild the gay grove with fruits’ refrething cheer, 
Nor afk from toil the produéts of the year; 

And pleas’d, or anger’d, as the work they find, 
In rain-bows fmile, or murmur in the wind.’ 

The evils which arote from intercourfe with the Europeans, 
and which at once blafted every pleafure of incorrupted nature, 
are no lefs happily defcribed ;—-the following lines are afterwards 





* Beings refembling our fairi¢s. 
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introduced, which may appear to fome defcriptive of fcenes ra~ 
ther wearer home. | 


¢ Nor here alone commotion’s hoftile hand 

With rage, and rapine waftes a trembling land, 
*Gainft other fhores what fatal projects rife! 

What fleets tremendous fill my wond’ring eyes! 
Already launch’d I fee their awful form 

Mount the high waves, and dare the threat’ning ftorm; 
See their full purpofe freedom to.o’erwhelm, 

Pride at the prow, prefumption at the helm. 

See fubject ifles, Jate objects of our care, 

Mark’d out for plunder, fervitude, defpair ; 
Invading power imperial rights define, 

Afferted liberty thefe rights decline ; 

Difcord and war in dread confufion rife, 

With widow’s wailings, and with orphan’s cries ; 
The ravag’d plains to defolation given, 

And every crime that calls the wrath of heav'n. 

Ah! what achange from all that charm’d before, 
When kindred love connected ev'ry fhore, 

When mutual intereft, fpreading unconfin'd, 
Parenta! care, and filial duty ioin’d. __ 

Such were the bands that held our happy ftate, 

Ere lux’ry taught ambition to be great, } 
Efe luft of power to deeds oppreflive led, 

“Ere Europe’s crimes with Europe’s commerce fpread.’ 


This poem is decorated with an elegant vignette, defigned 
by Hamilton; and engraved by If, Taylor. 
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Genuine Abfiras from T-wo Speeches of the late Earl of Chatham: 
and his Reply to the Earl of Suffolk. 8vo. 15.6¢. Dodfley. 


HE Speeches which furnifh thefe Abftra&s, are thofe -de- 
livered in the houfe of lords onthe 2oth of January, 1775, 


and the zoth of November, 1777; each of them ‘relative to 
America, and remarkable for that figurative and vehement 
oratory which diftinguifhed the noble lord. 


A Vindication of the Lords of the Admiralty, on their Conde to- 


wards Admiral Keppe}, 8vo. 1s. Bowen. 


This pamphlet relates to the conduét of the board of admi- 
ralty, in giving orders for the trial of admiral Keppel upon the 
charge preferred againft him by fir Hugh Pallifer. Though a 
legal trial has clearly afcertained this charge to-have been void 
of foundation, we cannot confider the board of admiralty as 
blameable for liftening to an impeachment which nothing lefs 
could feem to fruftrate than an infatuation of the accufer, and 
the attention to which afforded not only an opportunity of do- 
ing juftice to private character, but to vindicate that of che nae 
gion from a fuppofed difgrace. | : 
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Remarks on the Proceedings of the Court Martial at Portfmouth 
on the Hon. Auguftus Keppel. 120. 1s. 6d. W. Brown. 
This is rather an abftra&t of the trial than remarks upon it, 


“and contains little more than what was publifhed in the newipapers. 


The Indi&ment, Trial, and Condemnation of Admiral Keppel, &c. 
) Sv. ts. Johnfon. 
A burlefque performance, not void of humour; in which the 
admiral is indicted for ‘ wearing his natural countenance,’ and 
for other equally atrocious behaviour during his trial. 


4A Memorial to the Public, in Behalf of the Roman Catholics of 
Edinburgh and Glafgow, &c. Sus. 15. Coghlan. 

All men of liberal minds muft look with abhorrence upon the 
outrages lately committed at Edinburgh and Giafgow againft the 
jnoffenfive Roman catholic inhabitants of thofe cities. An into- 
Jerant and perfecuting fpirit maf ever reflect reproach on thofe 
who are influenced by its furious and inhuman di¢tates ; and 
though the zeal of the firit reformers was ftained with exceffes 


_of this kind, a greater degree of moderation might be expedied 


~ 


in times more enlightened and lefs fanatic. It appears that the 
oftenfible inftigators to thefe riots were principally fome ob- 
{eure perfons, who formed themfelves into a fociety for exciting 
commotions among the populace $ bat we are forry to find, that 
in fome parts'of the country, even the pulpit was proftituted to 
the fame irreligious and fhameful purpofe. The great intre- 


* pidity: fhewn by the duke of Buccleugh in endeavouring to fup- 


prefs the riot at. Edinburgh, deferves the warmeft encomiums ; 
and if his generous ardour was not feconded by the lord provolt 
of the city, there is.reafon for afcribing the condu& of this mas 
giftrate rather to caution, and the danger of exafperating the 
mob, than to the want of indignation at their tumultuous pro- 
ceedings.. ‘The magiftrates, we are glad to be informed, have 
voluntarily offered to indemnify thofe who have fuffered on this 
occafion, the lofies of whom, it is faid, amount to upwards of 
two thoufand pounds. 


Confiderations on the State of the Roman Catholics in Scotland. 8v0. 
64d. Coghlan. , 

When it is known that the penal laws againft the Roman Ca- 
tholics in Scotland were enatted almoft two hundred years ago, 
their feverity may eafily be imagined. It feems to be repugnant 
to the enlarged ideas of a civilized legiflature, that they thouid 
have fubfifted fo long; and yet more repugnant to the humanity 
of the nation that the repeal of ‘them fhould now be obftruétedg 
It is however to be hoped, that this odious fpirit of perfecation 
will in a fhort time fubfide ; and that a quiet people will be 


-reftored to the rights of bumanity, 





A Seajonable Letter to the King. ato. 1s. Robertfon. 
A fhort, weak letter from an introfive perfon, whofe impu- 
dence might entitle him to the notice of parliament, were he 
not protected by his own extreme infignificance, 
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A full Vindication of the right bon. General’s Condu& againft the 
, Attacks of an anonymous Libeller, &c. S8vo. 15. Bew. 
An ironical panegyric, but too vague to imply: particular 
cenfure, | 
Recantation; or, a Second Letier to the Dean of Guild and the 
Merchants and Manufaéurers of the City of Glalgow. Small 8vo. 
Is. Fielding azd Walker. 
Satire and ridicule again exerted, as in the former letter *, 


on the fubjeét of extending the Irith commerce, to the detriment 
of the trade of Great Britain. 


POETRY. 


Momus, or the Fall of Britain. A Poem. ato. 1s. Cadell. 
The ingenious author of this piece reprefents the Stygian 
powers as plotting, from a fpirit of envy, the deftruétion of 
Britain; which they determine to effectuate by extinguifhing 
virtue in the nation, and fcattering the feeds of internal difcord. 


We find the poetry much more corre&t than is ufeak among fu- 
gitive productions. _ 


The Keppeliad; or, Injur’d Viriue Triumphant. A Potm. to 
15. 6¢. Harrifon and Co. 

_ This poem is otherwife, and very properly, named, Injur’d 

Virtue Triumphant; but we with that the author, as fuch, 

had alfo fome caufe for triumph, of which, on the prefent oc- 

cafion, he feems to be totally deflitute. 


An Hercic Congratulation addreffiid to the Hon. Auguftus Keppel: 
, fc, 4to. 15.64. Dodfley. 
A {pecimen : 
«Since in each hour, their log-hooks have explain’d, 
One knot at leaft the Formidable: gain’d ; 
Can any reader after this conclude, 
Sir Hugh cou’d wihh to fee the fight renew’d ? 
The log-books were produc’d, when all, furpriz’dt 
Heard two had been correéted and revis’d! 
"The Formidable’s, to enhance its worth, 
Under the fanction of fir Hugh came forth! 
‘Three.leaves were from their proper places rent, 
Which plainly indicated bafe mtent !° 
This incomparable poet is not only qualified to fing the 
achievements of the Britith feet on the memorable 27th of July, 
but to verfify—their log-books. 


The Scotch Hut, a Poem. ate. is. Almon. 


The author, in a note, gives the following account of the fhed, 
which is the obdje& of his animadverfion. 

‘ It isa low wooden building, built by the earl of C——n, at his 
feat {at Grove] in Hertfordfhire, of an oblong form, covered with 
thatch, and open at one fide; it 18 called the Scotch Hut. Within, 
on the top, it bears the infignia of Scotland, dirk and, broad-{word, 


* Crit. Rev, vol. xlv. p. 3935 
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piftol and target, bonnet and bagpipes. Beneath thefe are folded 


_ curtains of plaid. Plaid alfo is painted, and glares on the fide of 


this ftruéture (for it has but one) and ateach end. This monument 
of his lordfhip’s tafte ftands on a quiet green fpot by a pleafant 
wood.’- ~ 

In the dedication he infinaates, that it is ‘a temple of poli- 
tical flattery to the earl of B.’ 

This publication is a fhort, fatirical piece, containing a de- 
fcription of the Hut and its decorations, the emblems of Scot- 
land; an expoftulation with his lordfhip on the introduction of 

‘ The ftarv’ling fiend, with hydra-head, 
In Scotia’s rocky caverns bred ; 

Of ftony heart, and ruthlefs hand, 

That fialks in ruin o’er the land.’ 


And a requeft, that he would remove, 
¢ Far from the tread of every foot, 
This fcurvy, loufy, tawdry but, 
That looks more defolate and bare, 
Than hall of Famine and Defpair.’ 


It is, fays.the author, , 
‘ a place defpifed of all, 
Where fnails of fpirit fcorn to crawl 3 
And fpiders, Englith fpiders, grieve, 
The felon web of death to weave,’ 


As we have never feen this curious edifice, we can only give 
this writer’s account of it, without any remarks on the propriety 
or the impropriety of his animadverfions. 


Bath,—4 Simile. Bath,—a Converfation-piece, Bath,—a Meds 
ley Preceded by a Prologue to the Critics; fucceeded by a 
Rbapfedy, on the Death of Mr. Garrick. 410 25. 64s 
Whieldon azdCo. ~ 
This writer feems unable to determine, whether he fhould 

call his performance a Simile, a Converfation-Piece, or a Med- 

Jey. Itis, indeed, a point of fome difficulty to give it a proper 

appellation. It is a mixture (the author has taught us to make 

fimiles) refembling a difh that is made of chicken, veal, eggs, 
parfley, herring, anchovies, beet-root, and red-cabbage; and is 

ufually called a falmagundi. , 

There is humour in the fimile, in which the author compares 

Bath and its environs to a huge tea-equipage. 

¢ Yon rim of hills, with fields inclos’d, 
That land{cape which afford, 

For the firft inftance be fuppos’d 
An emblem—of the board. 

¢ The furniture the board contains, 
Thanks to the Maker’s care! 

Confiftent with the tafte that reigns, 
Is all of yellow ware.” 

¢ The baths where all together dafh’d 
In hot-water aflemble ; 


Where many digty things are wafh'd, 
The flop-bafons refemble.” 
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The refemblance is carried. on through a variety of other 
circumflances. 


Tie Noble Crickczters : A poetical and familiar Epiftie addreffed to 
; wo of the idiefi Lords in bis Mayefty’s T bree Kingdoms. Ald. ise 

Bew. j 

The two perfonages to whom this epiftle'is addreffed, are 
much obliged to the author for the great zeal which he dif- 
covers in tavour of their reputation; but if he meant to rally 
with fuccefs their attachment to cricket, he ought to have ab- 
ftained, in our opinion, from the ufe of fcurrility, which tends 
only to blunt the edge of fatire. 


An Epifile from Edward, an American Prifoner in England, to 
Harriet, ia America, ato, O¢. Fielding and Walker. 
There is no paffion {0 qwritative as love. Almoft ‘every 
whining fwain, who is under an amorous influenza, pours 
out ali his foul, his wit, and -underftanding, in billet-doux, 
elegies, or madrigals ; and then perhaps imagines, that every 
entle reader mutt be interefted in his complaints. ; 
‘The author of the prefent Epifile is one of thofe rhimin 
lovers; buta tolerable poet. Hedefcribes his parting from the 
favourite object of his affections with fenfibility. | 
¢ Ev’n now I hear the well-remémber'd figh, 
And fee the big tear trembling in thine eye ; 
While, as the fav’ring breezes fill'd-the fail, 
Thy hand thrice waving bade a long farewel.* 


¥t¢ muft however be obferved, that the idea of Searing and re- 
membering the fame figh, at the fame time, is abfurd; and that 
the fecond line is borrowed from Mr. Pope’s tranflation of the 
epifode of He&tor and Andromache, in the Iliad, : 
¢ Her bofom labour’d with a boding figh, 
And the big tear ftood trembling in her eye,” Il. vi, 508. 
The author has defiroyed the uniformity, and the merit of his 
Epiftle, by changing the pathetical language of the heart into 
a facirical repreientation of what he thinks the prefent cony 
temptible flate of Great Britain, . 


The Patrict’ Divine to the Female Hiforian; an Elegiae Epifile, 
4te. 2s.° Fielding and Walker. : 
Ovid has given us an Epiftle from Oenone to Paris, in which 
that nymph pathetically complains of his inconftancy in defert- 
ing her, and fetching Helen to Troy. ‘The author of this Ele- 
giac Epiitle has imitated the tender touches of the Roman poet 
with delicacy and humour. 
¢ Nondum tantus eras, oum, te contenta marito, 
Edita de magno flumine nympha fui. 
Qui nung Priamides, (adfit reverentia vero) 
Servus eras: fervo nubere nympha tuli: 
Sepe greges inter yequievimus urbore tecti ; 
Miftaque cum foliis prebuit hgrba toruin, - ; 
; P _ Sepe 
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Szcpe fuper ftramen foenoque jacentibus alto 
Defenfa eft humili cana pruina cafa. 
‘Quis tibi montftrabat faltus venatibus aptos ; 
Et tegeret catulos qua fera rupe fuos ? 
Retia fepe comes maculis diftincta tetendi,; 
Szpe citos egi per juga longa canes.” 
“* Thou waft not rich (with reverence hear this truth) 
Thou watt not in the heyday hour of youth ; 
When, bleft with wealth, and of a bifhop born, 
I took thee drooping on the widow’d thorn. 
To my warm nett I bore thy Janguid head, 
find bade'thee fleep on Flattery’s 3 fofteft bed. 
Secure from want, and fafe from every ftorm, 
in Alfred’s hall I nurs’d thy tender form. 
In Hiftory’s field, who mark’d thy glorious game? 
Who taught thy grey goole- -quill its nobleft aim ? 
Thro’ darkeft paths I fhew'd thy pen its ways 
And bade the fkulking Tory be thy prey.’ : 


The Carmen Seculare of Horace tranflated into Englihh Verf. By 
the Author of the Ode tothe Warlike Genius of Great Britain, 
4/0, 1 Dodfley. 

‘fhe late performance of the Carmen Seculare of Horace at 
Free Mafon’s Flall, as it was adjufted by the learned P. Sana- 
con, and fet to mufic by Mr. Philidor, has induced the author 
to publifh this tranflation, for the benefit of thofe admirers of 
mufic, who do not underitand the original, What Sanadon 
calls the Epilogue, beginoing, ‘ Spiritum Phoebus,’ &c. is here 
placed after the firft ftanza, ‘ Odi profanum ;” and perhaps not im- 
properly. ‘The {pear of Achilles, by a flight inadvertency, or a 
typographical error, is called the * Py/ian javelin,” inftead of the 
Pelian javelin. The author is certainly right in referring Miles 
impar, to Achilles, when he purfued Apollo in the fhape of 
Agenor, Il. xxii. and not to his death in the temple of Apollo, 
as the expreffion is ufually applied.—Though this is an extem- 
poraneous production, it 1s executed with a confiderable degree 
of {pirit. 


The Sacrifice: a Sacred Ode. To whichis added An Elegy. By 
William Auguftus Willis, M.D. 410. 15.6d. Bew. 

The fubje&t of the Ode is the flaughter of infants at Bethlehem. 
The fubject of the Elegy is the death of the author’s wife, the 
daughter of the rev. Mofes Browne, to whom it is dedicated. 
This Elegy feems to have been written about the year 1760; 
the author therefore has taken double the time to finith it, pre- 
{cribed by Horace.—Thefe pieces are the productions of piety 
and affection. 

Parnaffian Sprigs ; ; or, Poetical Mifcellanies. By William Mavor, 
4to. 25,0d. Bew. 

The author informs us, that in this publication ¢ he has not 
trufted entirely to his own judgement ; but that his pieces have 
paffed through the hands of feveral gentlemen, whofe opinion 
pe is inclined to think, is of fome weight.’ This we may ob- 


Res ferve, 
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ferve, is a very equivocal proof of their merit. Not one friend 
in fifty will tell the poet a difagreeable truth ; becaufe not one 
poet in five hundred will condefcend to hear it. 

Mr. Mavor’s works confift of a poem on Death; an Addrefs 
to the Deity; a Pafloral; a Fragment, entitled, Melancholy 
corteéted ; an Ode on facred Mufic ; and a Defcription of the 
Spring. 

Prk following lines are not the beft, nor the worft, in this 
publication. 
« As through the vale of life ahi our way, 
He bade Religion fhed her chearing, ray, 
Religion, fountain of eternal blifs! . 
The fure, theonly path, to happinefs, 
The (ole fupporter of th’ afliéted mind, 
Ordain’d an a@/ylum for all mankind.” 


Mr. Mavor may be content with a {prig of bays, at the ft 0 of 
Parnzfius. 


A remarkable Moving Lilies ! ato. 1s Faulder. 
This Letter is fuppofed to have been fent by 4 celebrated fe- 
male biftorian to her reverend friend and platonic admirer, It is 
the produ&tion of fome facetious bard, who frequently carries his 
aliuficns to the utmoit verge of delicacy. 


Verjes to the Memory of Mr. Garrick. Spoken as a Monody, at 
the Theatre Royal in Drary Lane. gto. 1s. T. Evans, Strand. 
This is the moft ingenious and pathetic encomium, that has 
been paid to the memory of Garrick, The fentiments are de- 
licate, and the verfification harmonious and animated, The 
author having obferved, that the works of the painter, the fta- 
tuary, and the poet, may be tranfmitted to future ages, and 
their honours perpetuated by fome fubftantial teflimony of their 
genius, proceeds to reprefent the difadvantages attending the 
actor. 
¢ Such is their meed—their honors thus fecure, 
Whole arts yield objects, and whofe works endure, 
The attor only, fhrinks from time’s award; 
Feeble tradition is bis memory’s guard ; 
By whofe faint breath his merits muft abide, 
Unvouch’d by proof—to fybitance unallied ! 
Ev’n matchlefs Garrick’s art to heav’n refign’d, 
No fix’d effect, no model leaves behind 4 
© The grace of action—the adapted mien, 
Faithful as nature to the varied fcene ; 
Th’ expreflive glance—whofe fubtle comment draws 
Entranc’d attention, and a mute applaufe ; 
Gefiure that marks, with foree and feeling fraught, 
A fenfe in filence, and a will in thought ; 
Harmonious fpeech, whofe pure and tiquid tone 
Gives verfe a mufic, fcarce confefe’d its own ; 
As lightfrom gems, affume a brighter ray, 
And cloath’d with orient hues, tranfcends the day |. 
Paflion’s wild break—and frown that awes the fenfe, 
And every charm of gentler eloguence— 
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All perifhable !—like th’ electric fire 
But ftrike the frame—and as they ftrike expire ; 
Incenfe too pure a bodied flame to bear, ie 
It’s fragrance charms the fenfe, and blends with air. 
¢ Where then—while funk in cold decay he lies, 
And pale eclipfe for ever veils thofe eyes !— 
Where is the bleft memorial that enfures 
Our Garrick’s fame ?—whofe is the truft ?—tis yours.” 
The conclufion is a beautiful and affecting application to the 
paffions of the audience, before which this Monody was fpoken,. 


The Shadows of Shakefpeare: a Monody, occafioned by the Death of 
Mr. Garrick. By Courtney Melmoth. 4ro. 15. Dilly. 
The author makes the charafters of Shakfpeare appear in 

fhady forms, and in fucceffion pay their homage at the tomb of 

Garrick, by the recital of fome complimentary lines. This 

train is formed by Ariel, Profpero, Romeo, Coriolanus, Lear, 

Antony, Jaques, Hamlet, and others.—The thought is in- 


genious, 
DRA OAT; ES 


Garrick iz the Shades; or, A-Peep into Elyfium; a Farce. Svos 
. 1s. Southern. 

The dramatis perfone are Minos, Avacus, Rhadamanthus, 
and Mercury: ghofts, Ryan, Quin, Woodward, Shuter, Wef- 
ton, Foote, Barry, Moffop, Holland, Garrick; poets, whom 
no body ever: heard of ; and players, whom no body now re- , 
members. 

The dialogue is fupported with fome humour, and in a ftyle 
fuitable to the charaéters introduced. The infernal judges allow 
Mr. Garrick’s unrivalled merit as an actor, and probity asa maa, 
but injoin 

‘ Frequent ablution in the infernal lakes, - 
Till ev'ry loathfome ftain, and cank’rous {pot, 
Of fordid av’rice is done away: 

And for his fervice Quin and Foote are nam’d 


Inquifitors." 
MEDICAL. 


Hiffory of the Origin of Medicine. By _ Coakley Lettfom, M. D. 
4106 } y- ; 
We are here prefented with an Oration, delivered by Dr. | 
Lettfom at the anniverfary meeting of the Medical Society of 
London, January 19, 1778, and printed at the requeft of the 
Society. The defign of it is to exhibit, fo far as could be done 
in the compafs of a difcourfe, the plan of a general hiftory of 
phyfic, which the author feems to have in contemplation. It 
contains a brief account of the rife and progrefs of the va- 
rious branches of medicine, in the following order, viz. the prac~ 
tice of phyfic, furgery, midwifery, anatomy, botany, and 
pharmacy, chemiftry, and myflic medicine. The origin and 
advancement of each are traced in a natural manner; and 
though the narrative be fuccin&, yet, if we may judge a 
Sy -: 6 the 
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‘the multiplicity of references at the bottom of almof every 

p2ge, the author, in compiling it, has had recourfe to a pro- 

digious number of authorities, and thofe for the moft part un- 

neceflary. . , 

A Treatife on the Hydrocele. By Lawrence Nannoni. Sve. 
Printed for the Author. 


The author of this Treatife, Mr, Nannoni, is profeffor of fur- 
gery to the grand duke of ‘Tufcany’s court. His experience in 
the hydroceje appears to be extenfive; and, in moft cafes, he 
prefers incifion, for the radical cure of the difeafe.—As Mr. 

“Nannoni is a foreigner, and feems to have been only a fhort time 
in England, fhould he favour the public with any more pro- 
ductions,: it would be proper to have them previoufly revifed by 
fome literary perfon of this country ; as very trifling errors in 
fanguage are often highly prejudicial to perfpicuity. Of this we 
meet ‘with an inftance in the following paragraph, in the word 
celtic, which is not marked among the errata. , 

« The hydrocele that appears on the decline of an inflam. 
saatory tumor of the tefticle and its membranes, diflipates with- 
out mercury 7 for if this mineral any way contributes to it, it 
is only by deflroying the c¢/ric venom which is often the cavfe 
of 2.’ 

We fhould fuppofe that the author meant /we¢; but we 
guefiion whether this idea be fupported by authenticated ob. 
fervation. . 
befaurus Medicus: five Difputationum, in Academia Edinenfi, ad 

Rem Medicam pertinentium, a Collegio inftituto ad boc ufque Tem- 

pus dle2us, 2 Gulieclmo Smeliio, 3. P. £, 8, 4gbitus, Tom. II, 

Sve. 6s. boards. Murray. 

The former volume of this colle&ion was noticed in our Re- 
view for September aft. The inaugural differtations contained 
in the prefent are the following :—De incubo, by }. Bond; De 
lienteria, by J. Scanlan; De auditu, by J. F. Sleigh ; Be co- 
aepiz, by S. Merriman ; De hydrope-anafarca, by R. Lang- 
lands; De afthmate, by G. Abernethie; De Ferri hiftoria na- 
turali, preparatis, & ufu medico, by E, Wright; De hydrope, 
by D. Monro; De amaurofi, by A. Rois; De humore acido a 
cibis orto, & magnefia alba, by J. Black; de ulcere uteri, by 
W. Broughton ; De teftibus & de femine in variis animalibus, 
by A. Monro; De morbo hypochondriaco, by W. Turner; de 
mercurio, by P, Owen; Debile, by R. Ramfay ; De cataraéta, 
by Jj. Lander; and De catarrho, by G. Fordyce.—We obferve 
that the editor has omitted fome of the moft curious differtations, 
to give room to thofe which are moft ufeful. , 


Remarks on Dr. Lettfom’s Lester to Sir Robert Barker, and Geoe 
Stacpoole, E/g. upon General Inoculation... By the Hon. Baron 
Dimfdale. 8vo. _ Owen. ead 
Jn this pamphlet baron Dimfdale clearly evinces the danger 

that might arife to’ the community, by the infection of the {mall- 
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pox, upon the plan propofed of inoculating the poor at their 
own houfes. But that the public may be enabled to judge for 
itfelf, the baron has determined to prefent the pamphlets, 
which contain his opinions on the fubje&, to fome coffee-houfes, 
and other places; where, ifthe gentlemen who have written on 
the other fide of the quefiion, will follow his example, a de- 
cifive judgement of this: important difpute may be formed. 


Odjfervations on the Plan propofed for eftablifoing ** A Difpenfary 
and Medical Society for the private and ovly immediate Use of 

‘the Subjeribers, &c.”? 80. 6d. Dilly. 

‘There are fuch objections againft the Pian of the Difpen- 
fary, which has been propofed, ‘that it' probably will never be 
carried into execution ; and therefore any obfervations upon it 
may appear unneceflary. : 


4 Differtation on the Teeth and Gums, and the feveral Diforders 
to which they are liable. By W. Bennet, Surgeon. Sve. 15. 
Harrifon. 

This little treatife contains a defcription of the teeth, with an 
account of:dentition, the cooth-ach, the tartar of the teeth, the 
cure of the tartarous concretion on the teeth, the injurious eite&s 
of icaling the teeth, and an analyfis of the common tvoth- 
powders and tinG@ures: in place of which the author recom- 
mends a Dentilave and Dentifrice of his own. 


Objervations on the Effca-y of a mew Mercurial Preparation for 
- the Cure of the Venereal Difeafe. By Henry Wattell, Surgeoite 
—8vo. 25. Murray. | 

To acquire the, reputation of great proficiency in curing the 
venereal difeafe, is a particular objet of regard among many 
praitioners in the capital. The author before us is one of the 
candidates for this fpecies of fame, which he endeavours.to ob- 
tain, in the. yfual method, by a general account of the difeafe, 
andthe recommendation of a medicine prepared by himéelf, 


eR By ye he ate 


Aa Effay towards a Demonftration of the Trinity. By the late Dri 
Daniel Scott. Ydird Edition. 8vo. Goadby and Berry. 

To this treatife is prefixed-a fhort account of the author; in 
‘which, among others, we have the following particulars. Dr, 
Scott was the fon of an eminent merchant in. London ; was edu- 
cated, with archbifhop Secker and bifhop Butler, who were af- 
terwards his friends and correfpondents, under Mr. Sam. Jones, 
at Tewltefbury, in Gloucefterfhire. From thence he removed to 
‘Utrecht in Holland. Upon his return to England he fettled in 
London or Colchefter, and devoted his time and abilities to the 
publication of feveral learned and ufeful works: particularly, 
’ A New Verfion of St. Matthew’s Gofpel, with critical Notes, 
4to, 1741; and An Appeadix to H. Stephens’s Greek Lexicon, 
a.vols. folio, 1745. The prefent Effay was firft publifhed in 


1724 
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8724 Or 1726, without the author’s name; and with fome en- 
largements in 1738. He continued fingle, and died fuddenly 
in a retirement near London, in 1750. 

His father by his firft wife had a fon, Mr. Thomas Scott, a 
diffenting minifier at Norwich, who publithed feveral occafional 
fermons. This gentleman laft mentioned had, befides other 
children, two fons of confiderable note in the learned world, 
viz. Mr, Thomas Scott, a diffenting minifter at Ipfwich, au- 


thor of a Poetical Verfion of the Book of Job, with critical. 


motes, and fome other poetical pieces; and Dr. Jofeph Nicol 
Scott, who was firfta diffenting minifter, and publifhed two vo- 
lumes of Sermons. He afterwards practifed phyfic in London, 
and was well-known by feveral ingenious and useful publi- 
Cations. | | 

In this tra& the author maintains the following fentiments : 
that our Lord exifted before his birth of the virgin Mary: that 
he was formerly difiiguifhed by the denomination of the Logos ; 
that the Logos by afluming a human body, became a real man; 
that our Saviour was and is a compound of no more than one 
fingle intelligent agent or fpirit and a human body ; that he is 
adifting perfon from the Father; and inferior to the Father 
with refpect to his original, and the natural endowments of his 


- gaind, his knowlege, his power, his will; that his miffion from 
the Father is an evidence of his inferiority to him; that his | 


dominion and authority were derived from the Father, and are 
likewife evidences of his inferiority ; that the Son’s own con- 
feffion puts his inferiority paft all difpute; and laflly, that the 
Father alone is properly God. 

Thefe propofitions are ftated with accuracy, and fupported 
in an able manner. At the fame time, the author treats the 
Jearned, from whom he differs, with an amiable {pirit of can- 
dor, humility, and refpect, 


4 Sermon preached at the Chapel Royal of St. James’s Palace, on 
Ath-Wednefday, 1779. By Robert Lord Bi/bop of London. 
4to. 15 Cadell. | 


This excellent writer takes his text’ from Luke xiii. 1, 2, 3. 
«© There were prefent at that feafon fome that told him of the 
Galileans,’ &c..and confiders fome of the reafons, upon which 
we may prefume this determination of our bleffed Saviour to be 
founded, that we are not warranted to infer from great and fig- 
= calamities any great and uncommon wickednels in the fuf- 
rers. | 


1. We are direé&ted to look upon thofe things only as really 


- good or evil, which promote or obftru@ our eternai flvation. 


2. Were worldly. profperity and affe@tion the proper rewards of 
virtue, and the punifhments of vice, they could not be applied 
and adminiftered confiftently with the prefent order and confti- 
tution of things, eftablifhed by the will of God; becaufe no 
man ftands fingle and alone; what greatly concerns one muft, 
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in fome degree, affe& a multitude. 3. Providence adminiftérs 


‘and difpenfes the feveral evils of this life by different meafures, 


and in various ways, as beft may anfwer his wife, his righteous, 


‘his good and merciful defigns, to try, to improve, and to per- 


fe& our virtues. 4. Granting, that great afflictions are chaf- 
tifements of fin, we ought not to conclude, that the unhappy 
fofferers are more wicked than others ; or that we, who éfcape, 


‘are more righteous than they. We all deferve punifhment, and 


God, ‘as a tender father, may correct them, and warn us. As 
a warning, the fufferings of the eminently righteous may have 
a better effeét, than the punifhment of the notorioufly wicked. 
In the latter cafe, we may flatter.ourfelves, that we are not like 


‘them; but in the former we cannot but afk ourfelves, ‘ if the 


righteous fcarcely be faved, where fhiall the ungodly ‘and the 
finner appear? and if judgment begin at the houfe of God, what 


fhall be the end of thofe who obey not the gofpel?’ 


Having fhewn, that our Saviour difapproves of and rebukes 


‘the prefumptuous practice of interpreting God’s vifitation of 


particular perfons, and uncharitably inferring, from fighal cala- 
mities, great wickednefs in the fufferers, his lordfhip proceeds 
to the latter part of the text, in which our Saviour thredtehs 
the whole nation of the Jews with temporal jadgments Of the 
like kid, unlefs they fhould avert God’s wrath by an imme- 
diate reformation. This denunciation naturally leads him to 


confider the moral and religious ftate of this country, and the 


neceflity of a fincere humiliation and repentance, 


A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, on 
Wednefday, Feb. 10, 1779. Being the Day appoiuied for a 
General Faft. By Beilby, Lord Bifhop of Chelter. gto. 50 
Rivington. 

His lordfhip makes fome obfervationson the fituation of our | 
public affairs, and the ftate of religion amongft us; he thea 
demonitrates the neceflity of a ferious and effeQiual reformation ; 
the importance of a religious principle in all orders of men, 
from thofe who direét our public meafures,; to the loweft mem- 
bers of fociety; and the infinite advantages which would natu- 
rally flow from a general obedience to the laws of the gofpel. 


4A Sermon preached in the Church of St. Ann, Dublin, on Wed- 
nefday, Feb. 10, 1779, &c. By Thomas Leland, D.D. 
4to. 1s. Conant, 
Dr. Leland takes his text from Ezekiel xxviii. 17, and from 
the opuience, the fplendor, the pride, the depravity, and the 
fall of Tyre, deduces a very ‘feafonable leffon of inftru€tion to 


_ the people of thefe united kingdoms. 


44 Sermon delivered to a Congregation of Protefant Diffnters, at 
‘Hackney, cx rhe 1orb of February, &c. . By Ricnard Price, 
D. D. Is. Cadeli, 


From the deitru€tion of Sodom, and the adjacent country, 


the author takes occafion to inculcate this important infiroction, 


that 
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that the providence of God guides the courfe of nature; and 


that his love of righteoufnefs and hatred of iniquity are the 


{prings of all the bleflings. enjoyed by nations, and of all the 


calamities which befalthem. In the latter part, where he pro- 


_ceeds more immediately to the confideration of the text, Gen. 
XViil, 32.:he fets before his readers the chief particulars in the 


character of thofe righteous men who are a biefling to their 
country ; and points out the neceflary dependence of the falva- 
tion of a country on fuch charaéters. ; 

“In defcribing the righteous citizen, he tells us, that ¢ the fo- 
vereignty in evety country belongs to the people; and that it 
is a fad miftake to think, that private. men have nothing to de 
with the adminiftration of public affairs, or that there are my- 
Jfeeries in civil government, of which they are not judges.’ 

Here we beg leave to afk, how the fovereignty of a country 
can properly belong ta the people, when they have transferred 
it to the care and conduct of a fovereign? How a private man 
can immediately interfere in the adminiftration of public affairs, 


_when he has configned all his power to a reprefentative in par- 


liament? Or how every little faétious politician in ordinary life, 
can be a competent judge of the great and extenfive operations 
of government, or expect to be made acquainted with the 


fchemes of the cabinet? If. every man were to affume the feat 


of judgment, and take upon him the fupsrintendence of public 
power, all order would be confounded, and every end of go- 
vernment defeated. 

‘ In the laft war, fays ovr. anthor, I remember, that only the 
lofs of Minorca threw the kingdom into a commotion, which 
cof an admiral his life, and produced a change of meafures, 
But now, though in a condition un/peakably worje, the kingdom 
is infenfible. ... The fame meafures go on; the fame minifters 
dire& thefe meafures.’ ! 
| Inthe firft place, the flate of the nation is not fo defperate as 
this ill-boding augur pretends. In the next place, it muft be 
allowed, that no human forefight can guard againfl the common 
errors of humanity; and laftly, there is not the leaft ground ‘to 
imagine, that public affairs would be more ably conduéted in. 
any other hands. 

The truth is, the crown muft relinguith all claim to the do- 
minion of America, before certain difaffected and difcontended 
patriots can be fatisfied. But it is to.be hoped, that fuch a 
tame,; fych a cowardly, fuch an inglorious refignation, ‘will 
never difgrace the annals of the prefent reign. 

Thefe righteous patriots, it feems, hope to find * a Zoar, or 
an Ark, from whence they may view the ftorm,’ and efcape 
from the ruin of this country. ‘ Methinks, fays our author, 
the friends of truth and virtue may now look acrofs the Atlantic, 
and entertain fome fuch hope.’ é; 
| On this paflage we fhall only remark, that we with them 
a fpeedy voyage to this happy afylum; that their a a) 
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before the commencement of the war, would have been no de- 

triment to this kingdom ; and that moft probably we fhould not 

have envied their. fituation, if America had obtained its ex- 

pected independency. 

4 Sermon preached in Monkwell-Street, on the 107h of February 
laff, being the Day appointed for a General Faf. By James 
Fordyce, D. D. 8vo. 15. Cadell. 


An animated reprefentation of the delufive and perfecuting 
fpirit of popery, and a ware admonition againft the artifices of 
Romifh priefts and jefuits. 


The Spoilers Spoiled; A Difcourfe delivered on Feb. 10, 1779, the 
Day appointed for a Gencral Faf. By Peter Petit, 4. M. ste. 
6d. Baldwin. 

This writer purfues the injunction, which was laid upon the 
Jewith prophet, * Spare not,’ with a warmth and: earneitne‘s, 
which fome of his more moderate readers will difapprove, efpe- 
cially ina fermon. But there is a great deal of truth in his re- 
prefentations ; and, without doubt, faults on every fide. Jf he 
ftigmatizes * the treachery, ingratitude, and wanton cruelty of 
the rebellious Americans,’ the perfidy of our inveterate enemies, 
the dangerous artifices of popifh emiflaries, and the ungenerous, 
unnatural, and pernicious machinations of our fal brethren at 
home, he condemns with equal feverity the general corruption 
and licentioufnefs of the age, and ‘ the crying fins of the na- 
tion.’ 

Thoughts on the Faft for the 1oth of February, 1779. Swe. id. 

Rivingtons. 

This fugitive piece feems to be written with a good defign, 
viz. to give the common people a notion of the temper and 
views, with which they were to obferve the day appointed for a 

eneral faft: though there are fome paflages in it, efpecially in 


the poftfcript, which make it appear an equivocal performance. 


4 Sermon preached at the Alylum for Female Orphans, at the An- 
niverfary Mieting of the Guardians, May tg, 1778. By Ro- 
bert Markham, D.D. 8vc. 1s, Rivingtons, 

«© It is not the will of your Father, which is in heaven, that 
one of thefe little ones fhould perifh.” Matt. xviii 14. In dif- 
courfing on thefe words Dr. Markham fets forth the importance 
of guarding the minds of youth from the contagion of bad ex- 
amples, and the beneficial effects of an early inftruGion in the 
principles of virtue and religion, He particularly inlarges on the 
wifdom and utility of an inftitution, which is caléulated, not fo 
much to correct vice as to prevent it. 


A Charge, delivered at feveral Vifiiations of the Clergy held at 


York, Jc. in the Feari778. By William Cowper, D. D. 

Archdeacon of York. te. 1s. Cadell. 

The author introduces this feafonable and ufeful Charge with 
fome remarks on the depravity of the prefent age ; he then fug- 
gefs a variety of important confiderations, calculated to put his 
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‘ clerigal weaders. Bpon their guard, and induce them by their 
learning, ‘their pious Jabours, and thei exemplary deportment, 
to endeavour, in,their refpective diftriéts, to ‘put a ftop to thofe 
evils, which threaten. no Jefs than the entire {ubverfion of every 
thing held good and facred among men. 


Detters to Mrs,-Kinderfley, Bysthe rev. H. Hodgfon,. B. 4, 
ier Sua. 6d. we Wilkie. * 2. 3 
’» "Phefe Letters ‘were printed at. different times in the London 
Chronicle, during the Jaft year; and.contain a proper and {pis 
“sited anfwer to the following obfervations in Mrs. Kinderfley’s 
Account of the Brazils, &c*,- * The negro-flaves,are all made 
Chrifiians as foon as-bought ; and it is amazing'to fee the effe@ 
the pageantry of the Roman. Catholic religion. has upon their 
unisformed minds ;.it infpires them with all the exthufia/m of 
devotion. , «.. . Gilded proceffions, . #yferious rites, reverence of 
- their ghoftly fathers,. confpire to render them devout... .. The 
plain good fenfe-of Proteftant worhhip is much wanting in glare 
CONTROVERSIAL: 

An EYay in the Simplicity of Truth, Sti°8uo. ts 6d. Dilly. 
'. An excellent traé&t, on the pernicious confequences of church 
_difcipline, carried beyond its proper limits ; and <he unreafon- 
‘ablenefs of the Quakers refufing to pay tithes. a 

Though it is faid'to be written bya Quaker, and is addreffed . 

to the members of that particular fociety, yet the liberal’ prin- 
‘ciples, Which aré maintained in it, are well worth the attention 
ef readers of every other denomination. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FoeLife and Death of David Garrick, E/p. &c. &c. 8v0, is. 6d, 
, r Priddén. ' : 
__ ‘The biographical account of Mr. Garrick is here very imper- 
Feé&; but, to compehfate this deficiency, a detail is given of his 
funeral proceffion, and an abftract of ‘his will; which are fol- 
lowed by prologues, epilogues, ‘bon-mots, &c. | 
The Maritime Campaign ef 1773. Folic. 65. Faden.” 

This. pamphlet contains a colleftion of: all the papéts — 
-telative to. the operations. of the, Englith and French fleets ; 
with pertinent remarks upon the accounts. publifhed in France, - 
- by-order of the miniftry, of the engagement on the:27th of July. 
. The narrative ig illuftrated by fix copper-plates, exhibiting the 





refpective fituation of both fleets. See asi 
een a ) , ‘ ae ——+« ae: 
: _® Seg Crit. Rev. vol. xliii., p. 439. 2 Sees ae 
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